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Time Saved Money Saved 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with Weber’s Service. 
Send us a list of your wants and we will quote 
prices that will save you money. 
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C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


2163-65-67 Central Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Everything for the Beekeeper 


in this new catalog 


Write for FREE COPY 


This complete new catalog contains de- 
scription, illustrations, and prices of ev- 
erything for the beekeeper. Highest qual- 
ity guaranteed. 

Let us figure your requirements in hives 
and foundations. 30 years of beekeeping 
experience is at your service. 

Write for our quotation on beeswax. 


The A. L. Boyden Company 


Box 240, Arcade P. 0., Los Angeles. 52 Main St., San Francisco. 
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JIM SAID TO NICK" TOTHER’ DAY: 


















































Jim—How will you sell your crop? 

Niec—For over twenty years I have sold to Muth 
at Cincinnati and my father done the same 
before my time. The be&t price the market 
affords with prompt remittance is what we 
always get and so can you. 


HONEY 


Send us a sample of your Extracted Honey or 
description of your Comb Honey. Tell us how 
much you have and what you want for it de- 
livered to Cincinnati—ask your Freight Clerk 
for the rate to Cincinnati. If we purchase your 
Honey or Wax, we remit SAME DAY IT IS 
RECEIVED. 


OLD COMB 


Ship to us your old comb—we will render it, 
paying you the market price for the wax (38c) 
less 3c per pound for our work. (On lots less 
than 100 lbs. of comb, 5c per lb.) Mark your 
Bill of Lading “WAX REFUSE”—it takes a 
lower freight rate. 





Honey Extractors 

Kind Price 
Novice No. 5, 

non-reversible ....$22.90 
Cowan No. 15, revers. 23.90 
Cowan No. 17, 

reversible Jumbo... 32.85 


Honey Storage 
Tanks 


Capacity. Price. 
ae ee $ 9.25 
PE sskdccccen 11.85 
SPE kc cn.cvcexs 15.75 
Shipping Cases 
With glass. Price 10. 
Holding 24 4%4x1% 
REND. vacecsccaas $4.30 
Holding 24 any style 
plain sections ..... 4.00 
Double Deck, 44%4x1% 5.10 
Price 50 


24—-4144x1% sections. 21.85 
24 any style plain sec. 19.75 
Double deck, 444x1% 22.50 


Cartons for Comb 


Honey 


For 41/4,x4144x1% and 
4x5x1% Sections 


100 either size ...... $0.95 
500 either size...... 4.00 
1000 either size...... 7.00 
With name and address: 
100 either size...... 2.75 
500 either size...... 6.00 
1000 either size...... 10.00 
Glass Jars 

Per case. Wt. 
1-lb. jars.....$1.25 18 lbs. 
8-0z. jars..... 1.00 15 lbs. 
5-0z. jars..... 1.00 12 lbs. 


Friction-Top Pails 


Per 10. Per 100. 


2%-lb. cans... $0.60 $4.60 

5-lb. pails..... 1.00 6.90 

10-Ib. pails ... 1.40 10.25 
Queen Bees 


July—Aug.—Sept. 
Untested.1, $1.00; 6, $ 5.40 
Tested...1, 2.00; 6, 10.10 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Pearl and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HONEY MARKETS 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of July) 

CALIFORNIA: Southern California—Wild 
buckwheat, white sage, and sumac are bloom- 
ing profusely in the interior sections of San 
Diego County, and, aided by the recent warm 
weather, bees have gathered considerable nec- 
tar from the sumac and buckwheat during the 
past few weeks. Sage yield, however, has been 
light. Colonies up to full strength have pro- 
duced around 40 lbs. each to date. Little white 
or water-white honey has been made this year; 
the color generally ranges between amber and 
extra light amber. In the orange belt, even 
with more favorable weather, prospects are still 
for less than one-third of a crop. Many bee- 
keepers are looking for only enough honey to 
winter on. Bees are making a little more than 
daily consumption from wild buckwheat. Brood- 
rearing continues well in most colonies. Blue 
curls not expected to yield as much as usual, 
because of the dryness of the soil. Demand has 
been good and the market has strengthened as 
the shortness of the crop has become evident. 
Ton lots to car lots of white and water-white 
orange have brought the beekeeper 8%-9c per 
ib.; some sales low as 8c. Early sales of water- 
white orange were made at 8%c per lb., but 
the market has now advanced to 94%-10c per 
ib., with smaller lots of white extracted selling 
up to llc per lb. White sage has brought 7 %- 
8c per lb., 1 car, 9c; few lots extra white, 8 4c; 
extra light amber sage, carload, 7%c per Ib.; 
light amber sage, 7c per lb. Light amber sage 
and buckwheat, 6%c per Ib.; light amber al- 
falfa, 614-6%c per lb. Few sales white sage 
comb, $6.00 per case. Beeswax, 34c per Ib. 
Northern California—The prolonged cool weath- 
er was unfavorable for nectar secretion, and 
north winds have had a drying effect on the 
honey plants, but recent warmer days have 
been more helpful. The alfalfa crop of honey 
will be light, as many farmers cut before more 
than a few blossoms had opened. Swarming 
heavy in many apiaries. Buyers are reported 
more than usually active this season. Some 
ton lots of amber spring honey have been sold 
at 6-6%4c per Ib.; and ton lots light thistle at 
se per lb. Beeswax, 31-32c per lb. cash. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST—tThe season is sev- 
eral weeks late. Locust is in bloom in eastern 
Washington, which normally blooms the middle 
of May. The clover flow is on along the coast. 
Winds and cold weather have reduced the 
prospects for a crop of alfalfa honey. Fall 
plants are still looking well. No new honey 
has been extracted yet. Little demand report- 
ed, but quotations for future delivery are about 
the same as for last year’s stock, although in 
some sections the market situation has slightly 
improved. 

INTERMOUNTAIN STATES—Although the 
season is extremely late, the warmer weather 
of the past few weeks has been favorable for 
bee activities. The bees have stored very little 
surplus so far, and crop wiil be spotted. The 
first crop of alfalfa yielded almost no nectar 
because most of it was cut before it bloomed. 
Yellow sweet clover is about over, but the sec 
ond crop of alfalfa is on, and the white sweet 
clover is starting to bloom. White sweet clover 
is spotted, and in occasional areas beekeepers 
do not look for more than enough to winter 
on. Lack of moisture is reported in some sec 
tions. Brood nests are reported only partly 
filled. Stocks of old honey are said to be clear- 
ing up, but scattered cars of extracted are still 
available in many sections, although little comb 
has been on hand for a number of months. 
Several car lots of white sweet clover and al- 
falfa extracted reported sold at 5%-614c, most- 
ly 6-6%c per Ib.; 1 car, 6%c. The 1927 crop 
extracted for later delivery is being quoted at 
7e per lb. as a minimum. A small lot of yellow 
besswax sold at 32-34c per Ib. 
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ARIZONA—An unusually heavy mesquite and 
catsclaw bloom has finished, and second bloom 
of mesquite has begun. The summer rains 
have started over most of the state, and fall 
prospects are good. In most sections the al- 
falfa flow is limited, but in a few areas the 
output will be good if the weather continues 
favorable a little longer. Some honey is coming 
in from long-staple cotton. The second extract- 
ing will begin in a few days. An average yield 
of around 90 pounds per colony reported in 
favorable sections. The honey is of good qual- 
ity. Light amber alfalfa extracted in large 
lots sold in the Yuma district at 6-6%c per 
lb., and in the Salt River Valley at-6c per lb. 
White mesquite and white catsclaw sold in the 
Salt River Valley at 6%c per Ib. 

TEXAS—tThe June rains in northeast Texas, 
which continued nearly every day, kept bees 
inactive, but so far in July they have been able 
to work pretty steadily. Cotton is blooming 
and will be producing nectar freely shortly for 
colonies strong enough to take advantage of 
the flow. A good surplus from marigold, paint 
brush, and horsemint is reported. There has 
been very little swarming. A few dry days have 
improved the honey flow from cotton in south- 
central Texas. Where the colonies are strong 
some beekeepers are extracting in order to 
keep ahead of the bees, which are filling the 
combs rapidly. Capping, however, is said to 
be slow. The yield around San Antonio is es- 
timated at 30 per cent normal for bulk comb, 
and 50 per cent for extracted. The hot dry 
weather in south Texas is putting an end to 
bee activity until the summer is over. It is 
estimated by some beekeepers that only 40 per 
cent of the colonies have secured a surplus. 
The demand for queens is very light for the 
time of year. Small pails of light amber hua- 
jilla extracted honey sold at 9-lle per Ib.; 
other extracted is quoted at 11-12c, few 15c 
per lb. Bulk comb honey in small pails sold at 
12-14c per lb. for light amber huajilla, and 
l4c per lb. for huajilla and catsclaw; one large 
lot bulk comb sold at 14%c per Ib. 

PLAINS AREA—Crop reports are spotted. 
Some locations are producing honey unusually 
rapidly; others are about equal to last year; 
and in central Iowa and a few other sections 
there is little flow and prospects are poor. ‘el 
low sweet clover is about over; white sweet 
clover is in full bloom, and white clover should 
yield well. Basswood is just starting in some 
sections; in others it is over and yielded fair 
ly well. Fall prospects and the continuation 
of the summer flow are dependent on the rain 
fall. Rain will soon be necessary if the flow is 
not to be cut short. Quality of the honey re 
ported unusually good. Little old crop honey re 
mains unsold. Few ton lots white sweet clover 
moved recently at 8%c per lb. Beeswax quoted 
at 28-30c per Ib. 

NORTHEASTERN STATES—Few quotations 
received, as old honey was practically cleaned 
up several months ago. Few cases of No. 1 
white comb sold at $4.75 per case. Average 
— beeswax brought 35c per Ib.; light, 38c 
per l . 

SOUTHEASTERN STATES—Bees in Lou 
isiana have lately been swarming abnormally 
Much pollen is coming in and some nectar from 
clover and various wild flowers. Prospects for 
a good yield have improved. Honey is moving 
out rapidly. Alabama reports a crop failure, 
with feeding necessary unless a good fall flow 
is secured. Over much of Georgia also the 
early crop was a failure. Due to the long-con 
tinued drouth, honey plants burned up and did 
not secrete much nectar. A summer flow is on 
from Mexican clover, and there may be a fall 
flow sufficient for winter stores where rainfa!! 
has been adequate. Recent rains have im 
proved the situation in central Florida, where 
feeding had been necessary, and late summer 
flowers are coming on well. Bees are building 
up finely. In the tupelo section of northern 
Florida the yield was only 50 per cent of nor 
mal, due to drought early in the year. About 
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half of the tupelo crop has already been dis- problem of marketing is not limited to On- 
posed of at around 11-12c per lb. for white, tario, but now embraces all of Canada. 

few, 9-94c; light amber mostly 9-10c per Ib. The Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd., 
Where bees were not moved to summer loca- W. A. Weir, Sec.-Treas. 
tions for stores, some losses have occurred. Toronto, Canada, July 8. 

Sales i 

Sa of amber extracted reported in barrels Report of Honey Producers 


at 8%c per lb.; 60s, 9c; small pails, 10c per lb. 


Beeswax, yellow, 34-35¢ per Ib. Early in July we sent the following ques 


tions to actual honey producers: 
1. What is the average yield per colony to date 


From Producers’ Association this season in your locality of (a) extracted 
Indications in Ontario are for a fair to good honey? (b) comb honey 
crop of both light and dark honey. Beekeep- 2. How does this compare with the average 
ers in Ontario have been discouraged by poor yield for your locality? Give answer in 
prices, and in many cases have neglected their per cent. 
bees, particularly spring feeding. But on the 3. What portion of the entire crop of surplus 
whole the position of the Ontario beekeeper is honey does this represent in your estima- 
better than that of many U. S. producers. We tion? Give answer in per cent. 
are gradually accomplishing our aim of devel- 4. At what price has honey been sold, or con- 
oping broader markets both at home and tracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
abroad, and recognize that this is the only less) in your locality during the past month 
salvation for our industry. The backward for (a) extracted honey, per lb? (b) comb 
spring has tended to reduce colony strength, honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
white dutch clover also promises to be abun- 5. What are prices when sold to grocers in 
dant. Timely showers have fallen over a great ease lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
particularly alsike, is fairly abundant, and pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
portion of Ontario, so the bloom will be ex- 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No 
tended. The area of buckwheat honey prom- 1, per case? 
and much feeding has resulted. Clover bloom, 6. What is the retail price to consumers in 
ises to be slightly larger, and of sweet clover your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
smaller. The Ontario domestic markets for pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
honey will be in fairly good shape for the new 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 
crop. We produce much more than is required 1, per section? 
for our domestic markets, and in view of the 7. How is honey now moving on the market in 
increasing production in western Canada, the your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
overseas market is receiving increasing atten- slow, fair, or rapid. 
tion. The necessity for a united front in our The following answers were received: 
Pct. of 
Aver. yield Pct. of estim. 
per colony. aver. total Large Lots. To Grocers. Retail. Move 
State. Name: Ext. Comb. yield. crop. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. 
Ala. J. M. Cutts. ~ aie es ay “=F a ab «a ow “vs ..Fair 
Ark. Jas. Johnson .... 0O.. O.. aie _ v aa ns es . .$.25..Slow 
Cal. L. L. Andrews.... 25.. os We. _ - a i* o sb . .Slow 
Cal. Geo. Larinan .... 0.. O.. - oe ie en - _—s ..Fair 
Cal. mm. A. Bepee.... .. S.«. eae Be .$.60..$4.00.. .75..$.20..Fair 
Col. So Be QU. cc wes 50.. <eees. - oo aed oo b.. 2s cee 
Col. B. W. Hopper.... 50.. 25..100.. 50.. .09.. 4.00.. .70.. 4.50.. .80.. .23..Fair 
Conn. Allen Latham ... 0.. v=  Waie os - ..1.05.. 7.00..1.80.. .40..Fair 
Fla. Ge Gcwcccs 25.. so ee oo ¥en ~~ aa st . .Slow 
Fla. Harry Hewitt ... 45... ..100.. 90.. -_ <<, ae. os Beewe.s . .Slow 
fa. J. J. Wilder..... O..« Bese Be S ~—s  . on ..Fair 
Ind. T. OC. Johnson....100.. 60..150.. 90.. Ka .. 80.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Slow 
Ind. E. S. Miller..... 100.. 65..150.. 50.. = .. 86.. 4.80..1.00.. .25..Fair 
Ind. Jay Smith ...... - — — ee és es ae .-1.25.. .40..Fair 
la. E. G. Brown..... 50.. + wes Seo - .. -75.. 4.00.. .90.. .25..PFair 
la. F. Coverdale .... 80.. coBeess Bes ee s — ee ee . .Fair 
Kan. PUM DED sess ee SO... 36..320.. @.. os is . oes. seen 
La. E. C. Davis...... 50.. << as aan oe — s+ ees . .Slow 
Md. S. G. Orocker.... 50.. 35..100.. 90.. e° ..1.38.. 5.50..1.60.. .35..S8low 
Mich. Floyd Markham...100.. 60..100.. 75.. ae s« es ..1.00.. .30..Fair 
Mich. I. D. Bartlett.... 15.. 0.. 30.. 20.. a « Glee a. wane . .Fair 
Mich. E. D. Townsend.. 60..100.. ai .. 08% oe es ae sin ..Fair 
Minn. Francis Jager.... 50.. — Se oe ‘ ae —- a ae ..Fair 
Mo. a. Ee BWeeeete.... OF.» oseee ee - -* -+ aa st . .Slow 
Mo. J. M. Romberger.. 45.. 45..100.. 75.. -. €420.. 26... 4D..10:. B. 2 
Mont. R. A. Bemy...s<- we a “e ae is jo eae co wee . .Slow 
Nev. E. G. Norton..... O.. oe Wes os a - 0 es i e< 
ae Geo. B. Howe.... nt es - pis bs io ee ..1.00.. .30..Fair 
N.Y. we ooo... @D.. B.. B.. &.. ee os ee 24 aw . .Slow 
N.C. W. J. Martia.... 6.. 90.. @.. oo «mee. 1.00.. 4.00..1.25.. .85..Fair 
N.C. C. S. Baumgarner »o BB.+ FS... FS.. av . 1.35 30..Fair 
Ohio. c. F. Meere..... 100.. oo ABS... W.. as .. 80... 5.00..1.00.. .30..Slow 
Ohio. F. Leininger ....100.. .-100.. 98.. .09% 4.90.. in a ..Fair 
Okla. Jos. Heueisen ... 50.. ..100..100.. a —_— > So . .Slow 
Okla. Th. ia Mists © « 40.. --100.. 70.. es oe eee 2H. .1D .25..Slow 
8.0. E. S. Prevost.... oo Bice Bee Bee i“ ‘« anes o0kOO.. BB. Far 
8.D. L. A. Syverud.... 20.. . = = .. 67% 4.80.. .85.. .25..Slow 
Tenn J. M. Buchanan..100.. 50..150.. 90.. “ _ as .-1.25.. .380..Fair 
Tex. ii di Be sees 60.. + a’ Se Gwe «o Mee a . .Slow 
Tex. T. A. Bowden.... 40.. os Geen Been _ sc. des oo. mee . .Slow 
Tex. Ge Ue MOR. 2 oo ss Sees Ds Ses B.. S&B. ns sh ‘- . Slow 
| | ces ccs Bins Bes Bae. Bee - ic es c+ Jae. . Slow 
Va. , fe eee 25.. 20.. 25..100.. ie os Oe. CO..308.. 2. ee 
Vt. J. E. Orane...... ‘ <a “ os , 1.00.. 6.00..1.25 35..Fair 
Wash eS ee Bos Den ee ee sé oo Wee Gece Bees OO... ee 
Wash. G. W. B. Saxton.. 30.. ootewes Gir ica -. 65.. 4.50.. .75.. .25..S8low 
W.Va. T. K. Massie. 0 Slow 


a We neki tae ae - ae 1 oe a 
Wis. ©. E. Marvin.... 50.. 80.. 50.. 85.. .09.. .. -97.. 4,60..1,00.. .33.. Pair 
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H Contai 
Pails and Cans of Comb Honey Display 
Heavy Tin Plate Cases at a Saving 
. 
Honey Jars of Write for New Price 

Ideal Proportions List 

Maurice PD. Huber, Lanesboro, Iowa, writes on July 9, 1927: “I received 
goods in first-class condition within thirty-six hours. That is the best service | 
have ever known.” 

The greatest money-saving prices ever offered on containers of quality. 

The A. I. Root Co. of lowa 

=Bee Suppics—— Council Bluffs, lowa =Bee Supeues— 























Special Prices on Honey Containers 
TIN CANS AND PAILS — BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET 
In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons — Pails with Sure-On Bails 


Shipment from Chicago. Shipment from Grand Rapids 





+ POUND CANS 2%.-POUND CANS 
 * Ree $3.75 Per Dozen .eectes whee $0.60 
Per so | hae eee WE Bee obese ceceerce 4.00 
5-POUND PAILS 5-POUND PAILS 
I eo ain Wy ach Racks ae $3.25 Per Dozen .......... $ 1.00 
ff eee Pe Ce Oe esteceese ees oe 3.50 
££ see ff £ arr 7.00 
a ee tn Lt Mn £46 ¢es¢e eases 13.50 
ee Me S2tenaucaus ee We Me -ctseancanens $2.50 
Pe POUND PAILS 10-POUND PAILS 
MD dpe a oes. ke ere oF BF eee $1.50 
Per 100 oeCOn COCO OS ee OD sesecceccccces, ae 
CD Se Mee Oe ivestosces 10.00 
Bingham Smokers have pleased Per 500 ............. FP ree 19.50 
beekepers for fifty years. 2 eee 85.00 Per 500 ............ 47.50 
Shipment from Chicago or Detroit HAZEL OR DIAMOND 
SQUARE 60-POUND CANS GLASS JARS 
In strong wood cases of two each. In Cartons 
10 Cases or more, per case........... $1.00 Shipment from Grand Rapids 
50 Cases or more, per case........... -95 : 
100 Cases or more, per case........... -94 2 Doz. 20 Doz. 50 Doz. 
200 cases or more, per case........... 921, DE. b6-c.4esbnweaner $1.00 $9.50 $22.50 
8k ky. Xf ee 17.50 eee 1.25 12.00 28.75 
100 Cans in bulk crates.............. 34.00 er 1.70 16.00 37.50 


A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


Scribner Ave. and Blumrich St. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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“fi | New York'State 
Queens Beekeepers 


DON’T DRESS YOUR HONEY IN 
Cc e@ac A POOR PACKAGE 


No matter what kind of package you 

need, we have it. ROOT’S comb-honey 

Any number. By return mail or to suit shipping-cases, labels, comb-honey car 

your convenience in introduction. Every | tons, lithographed pails, display cases, 

queen must be O. K. or she doesn’t go. corrugated paper cases, Hazel-Atlas clear 

Nothing cheap but the price. “We strive white glass jars, any size, 2-0z. to 48-oz., 

to please with better bees.” Constantly 60-lb. cans in bulk or two to the ease, 

looking to improvement. Twelve years’ | 21%4-lb. friction-top cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 

experience in queen-rearing on large | pails. Best made. Write for prices and 

seale, with every facility provided, en- | “Honey Selling Helps.” 

ables us to put out queens of highest 
quality; large, vigorous, prolific and 


beautiful in color; throwing bees of uni- A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


form yellow color true to strain, gentle 


and great hustlers. Pure three-banded 124 WILLIAMS STREET, 
Italians only. Pure mating and safe ar- SYRACUSE. N. Y 
rival guaranteed. Never had any disease ia lial 
here. 


Jensen’s nents Crawford, Miss. Ser ves You ‘Best 





Save 50c to $1.00 a Case 


Comb Honey Producers: 


You cannot get the top price for your comb honey if it is packed in corru 
gated paper shipping cases. The Market News Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agri 
culture, will tell you so. Every big handler of comb honey will tell you so. This 
is because the grocerymen everywhere want their comb honey to come in the 
safest package and in a package where it can be seen. A grocer doesn’t want 
to set comb honey out unpro 
tected on his counter as he has 
to do to have it seen by his cus 
tomers if it is packed in a ecorru 
gated paper shipping case. It 
means dollars and cents and sat 
isfied customers for you to ship 
your comb honey in the glass 
front shipping cases 

— Why cover up the “most beau 
tiful food in the whole market? Why get less than the highest price for it? 

We can supply at the most reasonable prices both single-tier and double-tier 
shipping display cases. Ask us or our dealers about them. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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CONDENSED PRICES OF / 
FOR QUICK DELIVERY 
All prices quoted are f. 0. b. Keokuk, Iowa, or Hamilton, Illinois. | 
CANS AND PAILS | 
2%-lb. cans, per 100.......... $3.80 H 
24 2%-lb. cans, per case....... 1.20 
5-lb. pails, per 100....... -.. 6.50 | 
12 5-Ib. pails, per case........ 1.10 | 
10-Ib. pails, per 50.......... 4.75 |W 
6 10-lb. pails, per case........ 90 
2 60-lb. cans, per case........ 1.20 | 
IN 28 tosis ci, ceca al ecaa 1.15 





50 60-lb. cans, bulk, in crate. ..18.00 


WOOD SHIPPING-CASES 
(Single-tier-glass-front) 





A special leader, fully guaranteed, for 
24 44%x1% sections...10, $4.95; 50, $19.50 


GLASS JARS 


Diamond I Fluted Jars in Cor- 
rugated Shipping-Cases 


CORRUGATED 
SHIPPING-CASES 


Genuine Crane style cases 


for 24 4%x1% sections, per 
lease. 10 cases. 








24 8-oz jars $0.95 $0.85 10, $2.25; per 5, $1.25. 

o “yt gupeesesiliats en ‘ea Furnished also for 44x1% 
Be BOOR. 2 6ccs 1.25 1.15 d 4x5 ti 

18 S8-es. ...... 95 85 Ter 

oS aera 1.05 


COMB-HONEY 
CARTONS 
Three-color individual ear 
tons. Without name and ad 
dress: 100, $1.00; 1000, $9.00. 
With name and address, 100, 

$2.50; 1000, $12.00. 


LITHOGRAPHED CANS AND PAILS 


Made both in four-color and two-color styles. Attractive, sanitary- 
stant advertisement. 


QUEEN BEES 


Untested. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Each, $1.00. Dozen, 
$10.00. 








a con 


Write for honey label catalog and complete fall price list of honey con 
tainers and honey machinery. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
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OUR CORNERSTONE 


REMEMBER at all times that improved bee 

culture is our end and aim, and we trust 
no one will hesitate to give any facts from 
experience because they may 
tend to overthrow any par- 
ticular person or ‘‘hobby.’’ If 
any of our special plans don’t 
work, or if anything we adver 
tise has had its value over- 
estimated, here in these pages 
is the place of all others to set 
the error right.—From A. lI. 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, January 1, 
1873. 








THE outstanding feature of the season 
thus far is the good yields being obtained 
in portions of the 


= A Great white clover and 
bij Clover Year alsike clover’ re 
gion. In portions of 


this region 1927 will stand out as one of 
the best seasons on record. Reports thus 
far received indicate that clover is abund 
ant and that it has yielded well through 
out most of the northeastern portion of 
the United States and eastern Canada. 

Some of the best reports are from the 
southern part of the clover region. It is 
too early to tell what the yield will be in 
the northern half, but reports indicate 
good yields throughout almost the entire 
clover region. Apparently wherever the 
bees were in good condition at the begin 
ning of the honey flow the yield has been 
excellent, in many cases the average be 
ing well above 200 pounds. In some cases 
colonies had stored 300 pounds or more 
when sweet clover came into bloom. If 
sweet clover yields as well as alsike clo 
ver and white clover have yielded, those 
who are favorably located for both will 
secure record crops. It is not at all un 
usual to see full-depth extracting supers 
piled six and seven high and filled from 
top to bottom. 

As might be expected, the quality of 
the honey is much above the average, as 
is usual during a heavy honey flow. Since 
most of the reports for our market page 
are returned early in the month, the re 
ports as published reflect conditions up 
to the first week in July. Since that time 
the best part of the honey flow has oe- 
curred in many localities. 

As reported last month, the early honey 





crop in most of the southern states has 
been very disappointing, and the sage 
crop of southern California has been re 
ported as almost a complete failure. The 
season is extremely late in the inter- 
mountain region, so it is too early to tell 
much about the honey crop conditions 
there. Indications are that the crop will 
be spotted for this region, some report 
ing but little if any surplus thus far. No 
doubt the inter-mountain region and the 
sweet clover region of the Missouri River 
Valley will have considerable honey be 
fore the season closes, but it will be some 
time before definite information can be 
had from these important shipping re 
gions. 

Now that the clover region has a good 
ciop of honey of excellent quality, it is 
reasonable to expect that consumption 
will be greatly stimulated in this impor 
tant consuming region. There is danger 
that beekeepers in this region who have 
secured a much larger crop than usual 
may become panicky and sell this excel- 
lent honey at a lower price than neces 
sary. The Editor believes that, with this 
excellent honey in the hands of thou 
sands of beekeepers, it can all be sold 
without sacrificing on price. In facet, it 
would seem that the time has arrived for 
honey prices to stiffen rather than weak 
en. If eastern beekeepers take advantage 
of this opportunity to stimulate honey 
sales with the kind of honey most east 
ern consumers prefer, the way should be 
open for not only the large crop of clover 
honey but also for western honey when 
it comes on the market later. 


ee: A oe 


IN the Editor’s apiaries artificial swarms 
made by shaking colonies preparing to 


swarm on July 1] 
Dequeening or 
=) Shaking in 


were ahead of 
colonies which 
Swarm Control 


had their queens 
taken away, all 
queen-cells destroyed, and a young laying 
queen introduced nine or ten days later 
after again destroying every queen-cell; 
but after that date the colonies that were 
dequeened and requeened after an inter- 
val of ten days were gaining rapidly. If 
the season had closed by the first of July 
the colonies that were shaken would have 
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given much better yields than the colo- 
nies that were dequeened; but if the hon- 
ey flow continues until the latter part of 
July the dequeened colonies may be 
ahead, unless the artificial swarms are 
re-inforced by emerging bees from the 
parent colony. 

This season the Editor has secured ex- 
cellent results by giving a ripe queen- 
cell to the parent colony immediately 
after making the artificial swarm, setting 
the parent colony close beside the swarm, 
then, when the young queen in the par 
ent colony began to lay, substituting the 
brood-chamber of the parent colony for 
that of the swarm after having clipped 
the wings of the young queen and caged 
her to prevent any queens being killed 
hy this substitution. The brood-chamber 
of the swarm is then moved to a new lo- 
cation close beside a nucleus or a colony 
used to fill food-chambers until most of 
the bees have left, when it is placed on 
top of the nucleus or the pile of food- 
chambers. By this method the advantages 
of both methods of swarm control are 
combined. The energy with which the 
colonies work when thus supplied with a 
young queen is remarkable. As the young 
queen expands her brood-nest the honey 
stored in the cells vacated by emerging 
brood is rushed into the supers. 


es A === 


assistance of 


Let’s Help 
Our Friends 


MORE and more big frineds are coming 
to the honey and the bee- 
logg Company is a 

notable example. 

namely, the Vitamin Food Company, of 
Westfield, Mass., and 1819 Broadway, 
turers of “Vegex,”’ the richest known 
food in vitamin B, and also of “Vegex 
heney, and vegex, and sold in five-cent 
bars. This eandy is being widely adver- 
health-giving sweet. No sugar is used. 
It is made strictly of honey and milk 
feel certain that it is the most health- 
giving candy made. It is a body and 
No facet could more surely attest the 
high value of this Vegex candy than the 
American Medical Association, which 
recently contained the following notice: 
youngsters when the doctor prescribes 
eandy for them. Nor will it be a fairy 
century, since the introduction of Vita- 
min Yeast Candy. It is the kind that will 


keeper. W. K. Kel- 
Q 

Now comes another, 
New York City. They are the manufac- 
Vitamin Yeast Candy,” made of milk, 
tised in copy that features honey as a 
with the inner kernels of yeast cells. We 
nerve builder for children especially. 
endorsement of the great Journal of the 
“The surprise of their lives is in store for 
tale. Such things happen in the twentieth 
be urged on children. The 


honev an. 


N 
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milk in this new candy disguise the bene 
ficial yeast and cod liver oil so that it is 
not only delicious to the taste but rich in 
the growth-promoting vitamins, A and 
P, and in minerals.” 

Every beekeeper can well afford to 
speak a good word for this health-giving 
candy that is doing so much to carry the 
message of honey into thousands and 
thousands of American homes today. 
Even better than this, ask your candy 
dealer for it. If he hasn’t it, ask him to 
get it. Tell him to write Vitamin Food 
Co., 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Let us as beekeepers help those who 
help us. 


ea. A os" 


REPORTS 
country 


from 
indicate 


various parts of the 
that this has 
season of 
swarming 


been a 
excessive 


A Season of wherever 


Excessive the bees wintered 
Swarming well and built up 

well in the spring. 

The erratic weather conditions, together 
with good wintering in most localities, 
were no doubt largely responsible for 
this. In the North, where most swarming 


occurs in June and July, the weather dur 
ing most of the month of June was quite 
erratic, the bees being confined to their 
hives at frequent intervals by cold, rainy 
weather, thus bringing about conditions 
highly conducive to swarming. Early in 
July, when the weather became somewhat 
settled and the honey flow became heavy 
ier, the bees suddenly gave up swarvr:ing, 
the great horde of field workers 
were in the field instead of in the hive 
during the day. 

While the control of swarming has 
greatly increased the amount of work for 
the beekeeper, there is at least some com 
pensation in the large number of young 
queens that have been reared under the 
most favorable conditions in connection 
with swarming. In fact, in many api- 
aries there will be very few old queens 
to go through the winter. The colonies 
were quite strong at the beginning of 
the honey flow, and they held and even 
increased their strength during the hon 
ey flow. Sometimes colonies lose strength 
badly during a honey flow on account 
of the excessive death rate of field 
workers. It would seem that, when nee 
tar is so abundant as it is in portions of 
the clover region this season, the bees do 
not wear out rapidly during the honey 
flow as they do when they must do more 
searching in order to gather nectar. White 
clover is so abundant and is yielding so 
well that gathering a load of nectar must 
consume much energy than during 
ordinary seasons, when it is necessary to 
glean from many flowers in 
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cure a load. Another interesting thing 
in this connection is the apparent sear- 
city of bees working on clover when the 
honey flow is heaviest. This is no doubt 
due to the fact that a load of nectar is 
quickly gathered without much searching. 
On the other hand, during a slow honey 
flow bees are usually thick on the blos- 
soms, thus indicating that much search- 
ing is necessary to secure a load of nee- 
tar. 





es & os" 


THERE was exceilent opportunity in the 
Kditor’s apiaries this season to note the 
difference in the spirit 


Colony with which bees work 
Morale under different condi- 
tions. Since it was nee 


essary for him to be at his desk 300 miles 
away from the apiaries just at the time 
the colonies needed most attention in 
coaxing them through the season in the 
highest working-spirit, many things went 
wrong and upset the working-spirit of a 
number of colonies in the very midst of 
one of the heaviest honey flows that has 
ever visited this section of the country. As 
a result, some colonies had finished five 
comb-honey supers, and had four more 
that were well along toward comple- 
tion by July 9, while others apparently 
as strong had finished only three supers 
with only two or three more on the hive. 
The poorest work was done by colonies 
whieh swarmed during the Editor’s ab- 
senee and lost their queens, then failed to 
accept the young laying queen which was 
introduced after destroying all the queen- 
cells nine or ten days after the old queen 
was lost. When no eggs were found on the 
next visit after introducing a young 
queen, a frame of brood was given these 
colonies which caused them to work much 
better, but on July 9 they were far be- 
hind the others. Just what the result 
will be at the close of the season is yet 
to be seen, sinee the clover honey flow 
was apparently at its peak at about that 
time. While the percentage of such colo 
nies was small, the loss in a season like 
this is considerable. A few colonies that 
had been shaken in making artificial 
swarms lost their queens shortly after 
shaking, apparently by swarming out. 
The queens being clipped, the swarms re- 
tuned to their hives but did very poor 
work until a young laying queen was in 
trodueed, when colonies forged 
ahead in a surprising manner. By look- 
ing down a row of hives, the ones that 
were working best in supers could easily 
be picked out by the greater activity of 
the field workers. 

While keeping the working forces of 
strong colonies together without division 
during the honey flow is considered ortho 


these 
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dox teaching, one wonders if in a season 
like this it is not folly to compel such 
enormous colonies as prevail in the clover 
region this season to work in one hive 
during the honey flow. It is surprising to 
note the amount of honey stored by nu 
clei in comparison with the work of 
strong colonies when the number of work- 
ers is considered. Apparently the work- 
ers in a nucleus or small colony gather 
and store much more honey in proportion 
to their numbers than does a strong col- 
ony. If by eareful management the 
strong colonies could be induced to work 
with the same spirit as small colonies or 
newly-hived swarms during a season like 
this, the result would be astonishing. 

In a few cases colonies were divided 
during the honey flow, with the result 
that the colony left on the old stand was 
well aiong on its ninth comb-honey super 
on July 9, while the division set to one 
side had already filled two supers. The 
combined produetion of the two colonies 
in these cases was two supers more than 
the best colonies in which no division was 
permitted 

There must be a limit somewhere to the 
number of bees that will work in one hive 
to best advantage in comb honey. In pro 
dveing extracted honey, the bees of the 
eclony can be more easily induced to dis- 
tribute their work through the great pile 
of supers, which makes this quite differ- 
ent than in producing comb honey when 
the bees are compelled to build comb. No 
such differences in the working spirit of 
colonies as described above was notice 
able at any time in colonies working in 
extacting-supers, They forged ahead at 
high speed as long as they were supplied 
with plenty of empty combs, even when 
qveenless. Apparently the building of 
comb is first showed down in queenless 
colonies, which later results in a slowing 
down of field work because there is no 
place to store the incoming nectar. 

Entirely too little is known about the 
maintenance of the highest possible spirit 
of work in colonies of bees during a good 
honey flow, and its importance is not 
fully realized. We talk about the neces- 
sity of having the colonies strong at the 
right time, but when some of these extra 
strong colonies actually store less than 
others having only half as many bees, 
simply because of some condition which 
reduces the spirit of work, it is evident 
that the maintenance of a high colony 
morale is, in many causes, even more im 
portant than having the colonies very 
strong. This is by no means an argu- 
rent against strong colonies. The 
stronger they are the better, provided the 
great army of bees can be induced to 
work with the proper spirit. This is a 
problem that deserves most careful study. 
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THE BEEKEEPER’S NEW YEAR 


The August num- 
ber of Gleanings 
will reach its read- 
ers at New Year’s 
time, so far as bee- 
keeping is concern- 
ed in most parts of Canada and the 
United States. It is now that the bee- 
keeper makes his “resolutions” and plans, 
or starts to carry out his plans, for next 
summer’s crop. These plans center 
around his colonies, and the heart of the 
colony is the queen. 

When an official of the Canadian Na 
tional Railway System came to see me 
recently to get more light on my claim 
for the loss of some colonies which had 
been burned in a grass fire close to the 
tracks, he wanted to know whether they 
were young or old colonies. He seemed 
to think that their age might be counted 
like that of a cow or a horse. It took 
s¢me explaining to show that the life of 
a colony is being constantly renewed, 
and that a ten-year-old might be quite 
as “young” as a yearling. 

It is this youth and vigor of the colony 
which is kept in mind in preparing it 
for the new year. Whether a queen is 
good for one year or two, or more, is still 
a debated question. My idea is that, 
after doing about all we ean to rear or 
huy the best of queens, we can count on 
au majority of them for two active sea- 
sons. Some good queen-breeders claim 
that when reared and used in their own 
yards their queens are good for more sea 
sons than that, but such cases are very 
exceptional. 

Counting on two active seasons for the 
usefulness of queens in honey-producing 
colonies, the system would work out 
something like this: Queens reared dur- 
ing the summer of 1925 would build their 
colonies up for winter, build them up the 
following spring to early summer, and be 
clipped and recorded as one-year queens. 
Some of these queens would fail or per- 
sist in trying to swarm that first summer 
and be replaced. Others would do well 
and after passing their second winter sue 
cessfully would build their colonies up 
for the season of 1927, being recorded as 
two-year queens. I have found honey 
crops from two-year queens averaging 
lower than those from one-year queens. 
The percentage of swarming with the old- 
er queens is greater. On the other hand, 
the expense of requeening is taken into 
account, and this is considerably more 
than just the price of a queen. If I 
could feel quite sure that the young 
queen going in is a first-class queen I 
would not carry a queen through a sec- 
ond winter, except for breeding pur- 


By Morley Pettit 
Preparation for Next Year’s Honey Crop 
Should Begin This 
Month 


poses. But when a 
queen is established 
and doing well it is 
not easy to get up 
one’s courage to sac 
rifice her for an un 
tried youngster. One tantalizing thing 
about requeening by selection and not 
by rule is that so often an old queen that 
has been resting and giving indifferent 
results all summer will settle down and 
show wonderful sheets of nice even brood 
about the time you are going over the 
colonies to kill the poor queens. You 
hate like everything to kill her, but if 
you let your emotions get the better of 
your judgment she will fool you and fail 
you just when her work is needed most 
next spring. 
A Rule for Requeening 

After some years of experimenting 
I have settled down to a rule something 
like this: Replace any queen that shows 
signs of failing or insists on trying to 
swarm, whenever the occasion arises, re 
gardless of her age. Replace all two 
year queens some time during the sum 
mer, making a general round-up in July 
and August, or not later than early Sep 
tember. Next spring find all queens and 
clip the ones with entire wings, record 
ing them as one-year queens. Queens 
found to be previously clipped are re- 
corded as condemned to death some time 
during the summer. Those which come 
from the South in packages are clipped 
soon after they become well established 
in their hives. We expect them to build 
up their colonies and have them in shape 
for a crop and for winter. Next spring 
they are only asked to build up for the 
crop, and are relieved from duty some 
time during the summer. 

In managing for extracted honey with 
Langstroth hives, the clipping does not 
really have to be done until July. Of 
course, if there is time and the weather 
is favorable it is nice to get it done dur- 
ing fruit bloom, or even sooner, provided 
colonies are building up rapidly. But 
with the colony occupying a _ double 
brood-chamber the swarming-impulse is 
reduced to a minimum and cells are easy 
to detect where they do occur by simply 
tipping the upper half and examining 
the lower edges of the upper combs. Ex 
perience soon teaches how to go over a 
yard and pick out the swarmers in 4 
very short time. These should be elip 
ped, of course, but the others can wait 
until it is time to confine them to one 
brood-chamber again. We practice put- 
ting queens down just in time to have 
all brood out of upper combs before es 
capes will go on. A double brood-cham 
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ber is not congested with bees if the hive 
is well supered, and two persons working 
together, one searching each half, will 
find queens about as fast as they could 
be put down in any other way. When 
found, they are clipped if necessary, and 
recorded and put down all in one opera 
tion. This is killing two birds with one 
stone. 

What I am going to say next may seem 
revolutionary; but why not add a third 
item to the one operation? If other plans 
can be made to correspond, we might 
start the requeening process at this time, 
and when a two-year queen or one con- 
demned for other reasons is found, kill 
her while she is in hand and save further 
trouble hunting. If there is no swarming- 
impulse there is no reason why a new 
queen can not be introduced at once. 
There is no better time than right in the 
honey flow to introduce queens, and no 
better time to have a check in egg-laying 
than about three or four weeks before 
the close of the honey flow. Eggs laid 
then do not add anything to the crop— 
they only detract from it. 


Requeening in Connection with Swarm- 
Control Without Added Expense 

The question here is, does the removal 
of the queen interfere with the working 
of the colony? Personally I do not think 
it does. I have repeatedly noticed in 
going over colonies during a dry time 
that while queen-right colonies are living 
from hand to mouth, a queenless colony 
will have nearly a super of honey stored 
up. At least so long as the bees are 
building queen-cells and caring for even 
one cell, I would expect the same amount 
of honey to be gathered, and consid 
erably more to be stored because of 
the relief from feeding brood. This leads 
up to a scheme that I have had in mind 
to try in connection with package bees. 
Many are finding, in the colder districts 
at least, that it is more profitable on an 
average to buy packages each spring than 
to winter colonies. I do not know how 
others manage, but if this were practiced 
it would seem like a great waste to allow 
colonies to continue rearing brood past 
the point of time when the new bees be- 
ing produced will be of value for the 
present honey crop. I think the queens 
should be removed at least three weeks, 
and probably four, before the end. Where 
there is no late dark honey it would be 
quite simple, and one need not fear the 
trouble one beekeeper had who tried this 
and then put bee-escapes on his queenless 
and broodless colonies. They refused to 
“eseape” because one place in the hive 
was just as good as another so far as 
they were concerned. A small quantity 
of calcium cyanide thrown in at the en- 
trance of a queenless colony disposes of 
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the old bees quite as easily and humanely 
as anyone could imagine, and removes all 
need for a bee-escape, without doing the 
honey or combs any harm. 

The feed consumed by a colony during 
fall, winter, and spring will pay for a 
two-pound package of bees with young 
queen delivered in the North about the 
first of May. The honey saved by de- 
queening a colony in time to prevent the 
expense of rearing the bees which would 
only live through winter will probably 
carry the package through to a honey 
flow after it is installed. Some package 
queens fail soon after being introduced, 




















A self-serve roadside stand. The customer puts 
the money into a jar and helps himself to honey. 
but the bees are saved by drifting or be 
ing united to other hives. More colonies 
fail in winter or spring. In the one casv 
it is a matter of good wintering, and in 
the other it is a matter of buying from 
the more reliable shippers. Wintering 
requires the best of stores, packages will 
use any kind of disease-free honey. The 
brood-chamber combs left by the colonies 
disposed of this fall are the very best for 
packages next spring with their pollen 
and rims of honey. They should never 
be extracted, but saved just as the bees 
leave them. 

If received nearly two months before 
the beginning of the main flow, installed 
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on the kind of combs just described, and 
stimulated by feeding thin syrup or fre- 
quently uncapping honey, packages will 
build up and come to their peak in time 
to take full advantage of the crop. They 
will go through the season without of- 
fering to swarm, will spend the winter 
with you and give you another crop with 
out being requeened. I am alluding to 
packages purchased from shippers who 
will send you real good queens. The de- 
mand at shipping time is so great that 
the temptation is rather strong to send 
just queens, especially if the price has 
been cut below the margin of safe profits. 
3ut if you don’t get a good queen with 
a package you might better not fool with 
it at all, for you will only spend money 
and time and get disappointment in re 
turn. 

So this is the scheme which looks like 
a labor-saver and should give returns 
with a minimum of work on the colonies. 
About three weeks before the close of 
the main honey flow, while all colonies 
are occupying double brood-chambers, find 
all queens. Clip the ones with entire 
wings which have wintered here or have 
come up from the South in packages. Do 
not clip young queens reared or intro- 
duced to colonies in the apiary unless 
you record them as “Y. Q.” to distinguish 
them for sure next year. Kill all old or 
failing or swarming queens when found. 
On the next round in eight to ten days, 
not less nor more, leave each dequeened 
colony a ripe cell. Never mind looking 
into those brood-chambers again until the 
sorting-up time comes after the honey is 
off, and before brood would be all hatched 
out. While putting on escapes is the best 
time to do this if not too much rushed. 
At that time some of these colonies will 
have nice young queens and some will 
be queenless. Barring the accident of 
having left more than one cell, the bees 
will have continued to store honey and 
the surplus will be greater than if a queen 
had been laying all the time. 

The queenless bees are killed and their 
brood-chambers stored in a good place 
with honey and pollen right in them for 
next spring’s packages. The colonies that 
remain either have good queens which we 
are taking a chance on wintering, or they 
have been requeened at no expense, and 
the reduced numbers will be made up with 
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packages next spring. This cuts out a 
great deal of labor in controlling swarm- 
ing, simplifies requeening considerably, 
and gives two summers’ use of all queens 
that are capable of it. It seems like a 
businesslike compromise between depend 
ing entirely on packages and moving 
heaven and earth to save for winter every 
hive containing bees. 

Speaking of requeening, I am glad 
Leslie Burr said what he did on page 444, 
I have to admit that I have not 
read all the articles which have been 
appearing recently about mechanical 
mating of queens. It seems just possible 
that scientists with proper equipment 
may accomplish valuable results in this 
way, but selection by natural methods 
will likely continue in beekeeping prac 
tice. 


even 


’ 


A Highway Honeteria 

When the cafeteria took California by 
storm some years ago, it is said that they 
proposed to divide the state, calling the 
lower half “Cafeteria.” The serve-your 
self idea has now reached roadside honey 
stands in Florida, as shown by the accom. 
panying photograph which I took last 
winter at Delray, down near Miami. This 
stand is kept well stocked with different 
grades of honey in various sized jars, and 
has the price list posted up so anyone 
can easily tell what should be paid for 
each jar. There is also a jar for the 
money. The inscription says, “Help your 
self, please. Leave correct change in jar. 
Thank you.” The beekeeper, whose name 
I am sorry I have forgotten, told me 
that he kept the stand filled night and 
day, and only visited it once in a while 
to collect the jarfuls of money! He said 
it looked pretty good to go off in the 
morning and come home at night to find 
a jar packed full of money. He said he 
did not lose enough through dishonesty 
to pay for keeping anyone in charge, and 
he was thinking of establishing a series 
of stands down the highway. He was a 
builder during the boom, and had thirty 
thousand dollars owing him on contracts 
that he could not collect, so his honey 
business brought some very welcome 
change. When I suggested such stands 
to beekeepers here they proposed that | 
should try one first. If I lived on a main 
highway I would. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 
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BETTER “COPY” FOR LABELS 


For some time I 
have been turning 
over in my mind 
the question of how 


best to advertise 
honey to increase 
sules. I want a plan that will increase 


my honey sales; and if it will succeed 
for me, then it will succeed for other 
beekeepers, too. 

A number of articles have appeared in 
beekeeping publications about advertis 
ing honey and bees nationally to increase 
the sale of honey, but I believe we have 
been overlooking the most available and 
best medium of all—the honey-container 
label. As is frequently the case, we do 
not take full advantage of the obvious 
opportunity wide open before us. 

Having had experience in advertising 
some years ago, I analyzed the situation 
something like this: I am only one of 
several beekeepers in this region com 
peting for sales. Some farmer-beekeep 
ers do not know what it costs them to 
produce their honey, and actually sell it 
for less than cost. With such competi- 
tion, my margin of profit will not carry 
a very large advertising expenditure. I 
de not have the means to conduct big- 
scale advertising to sell their honey as 
well as my own. So any considerable 
space in newspapers and magazines seems 
out of the question. If I should do ad 
vertising beyond my own community, 
such advertising would only help to sell 
other people’s honey. Therefore my ad- 
vertising must be confined to the com 
munity and actual honey buyers. That 
narrows it down to local mediums. 

The result was that I made two board 
signs—“MOREHOUSE HONEY SOLD 
HERE”—for the yard. However, I found 
the sales and profits were too small to 
engage extensively in local wayside ad- 
vertising signs. I invited the editors of 
the local newspapers to see my extract 
ing plant and they gave me good write 
ups. Free news write-ups are good adver 
tising. Also, display and demonstration 
features at fairs and in show windows 
are being well handled by some beekeep 
ers, and I believe are profitable ways to 
advertise. I use small space each week 
in our local paper, and I have found the 
“want ad” a very good medium. 

But the point of this article is, since 
we must have some kind of label on 
our container anyway, and since this la 
bel goes directly to the consumer, why 
not make it carry a real advertising mes 
sage? When we look at the array of 
canned goods in a grocery store our eye 
is at once attracted to those articles hav 
ing distinctive labels, Bright colors at 


By B. L. Morehouse 


Suggestions for Making the Honey 
Label a Real Advertising 
Medium 


tract the eye, but 
that is not enough. 
There must be a 
message on that la- 
bel appealing to the 
taste and appetite 
desires, or health reasoning, after the eye 
has been attracted. This is done by pic- 
tures and reading matter—especially 
reading matter. The grocer will read 
the label in order to be posted on sales 
talk to the housewife, and when she gets 
the honey in her kitchen she will read 
every word of that label and then tell 
others about it. In that way the gospel 
of honey as a health food will be spread, 
the demand for honey increased, and bee- 
keepers will profit thereby. 

But some one says, “Have we not been 
luying expensive lithographed pails, 
supposed to sell honey if anything can, 
and declaring in large type that this is 
PURE HONEY?” Another will say, “1 
have been buying stock labels for years 
and all I had to do was to rubber stamp 
my name on them, and I guess that is 
good enough; besides, stock labels are 
cheaper than having an individual label 
printed.” 


Lithographed Pails and Stock Labels 


The usual run of lithographed pails 
and stock labels do not give information 
about honey and are poor competition 
alongside the attractive labels now 
placed on other foods. Practically all 
stock labels lack advertising punch, and 
lithographed pails carry no advertising 
at all. That is one reason why much 
honey is poorly placed for display pur- 
poses by the grocer—it actually detracts 
from the attractive appearance of his 
stock. I hunted in vain for a stock label 
that I would put on my honey containers. 
So I prepared a label, and although the 
first attempt does not satisfy me, it has 
started me in the right direction. I am 
sure I will never again think of using a 
stock label so long as they are so lacking 
in good advertising features. It is not 
a saving to use a poor stock label that 
will not earry the advertising message 
our honey should have. 

The beekeeper is essentially specialized 
in his vocation, and is not an advertise 
ment-writer. The can-manufacturer knows 
nothing about honey or bees, and simply 
lithographs “Pure Honey” on the pail, 
not realizing that he would sell many 
thousand more pails if he were to help 
scll more honey by placing a real adver 
tising message on the pails. Likewise, 
the printer knows very little about hon- 
ey; and, although he can print an adver- 
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tisement, he seldom knows how to write 
a good one on this subject. 

[ wish the beekeeping publications 
would get in touch with those specializ- 
ing in advertising and together take hold 
of this situation and show beekeepers the 
way. We know that advertising pays 
best when handled by experts who know 
the mediums to use and how to lay out 
and write advertisements. We beekeepers 
have come to the conclusion that honey 
should be sold as a staple food, and that 
it is more healthful to eat than any other 
sweet. Therefore the appeal in labels 
and other advertising should be to eat 
honey for its food and health values. Of 
course it is PURE HONEY—every one 
knows that is required by the Pure Food 
Law. Why should we suggest so plainly 
that it may not be pure? 

Of course, no one should criticize so 
strongly unless he thinks he can point the 
way to something better. It is with this 
conviction that 1 am writing this article. 
Why not print a label that will reach 
around the pail and tell things of interest 
about honey? Or, if the handle inter- 
feres too much, a front and a back label 
could be used. Such a label will so ad 
to the attractiveness of the article as to 
bring it from hiding beneath the counter 
to its rightful place of prominence. Of 
course, there should be a paragraph on 
how to liquefy erystallized honey. Why 
not have a column of recipes? Why not 
show our appreciation of the advertising 
the Kellogg Company is giving to honey 
hy ineluding somewhere on our labels 
and elsewhere a sentence something like 
this: “Nearly everyone has heard of W. 
K. Kellogg, the breakfast food manufac- 
turer. If you should use honey as he 
does, as the exclusive sweet in his own 
home, you too might find honey far supe- 
rior to other sweets so far as health is 
concerned.” Also, why not include some- 
thing along the “health reasoning” line 
to pep up the year-around consumption of 
honey? On the back of the pail, for in 
stance: 

EAT HONEY FOR HEALTH 


A Simple Method That Tones Up the Body and 
Has Shown Thousands the Way to 
New Life and Energy 
Not a ‘‘cure-all,’’ not a medicine—but from 
a health standpoint honey is simply a remark- 
able health food. 


For generations honey has served as a nat- 


ural cough medicine and more recently, since 
its properties have become better known, it 
has been recommended as an aid in keeping 


our bodies healthy and active. 

This delicious, concentrated, predigested 
food is almost 100 per cent assimilated, is not 
super-refined, and contains vitamines and cer 
tain mineral elements of great value to bodily 
strength and vigor. 

Taken in small amounts regularly every day, 
as a sweet flavoring on breakfast foods, on bis- 
cuits, buttered bread, etc., honey acts as a pre- 
ventive of intestinal disorders and throat trou- 
bles for both old and young, 
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Honey is the concentrated nectar of flowers 
that, through the magic of the bee, comes to 
our table the most wonderful sweet of all. From 
a chemical standpoint it is one of the best and 
safest of our foods, an invert sweet, more eas 
ily digested than sugar, and as an energy pro 
ducer ranks far above steak, fish, potatoes, or 
bread. 

Nevertheless, valuable as these properties of 
honey are known to be, the physical benefits 
come only to the temperate; do not gorge on 
it, but have it on your table the same as salt 
and use it regularly in moderation. An ounce 
of honey every day is better than a pound of 
cure later on. 

As a milk modifier for infants, honey is the 
oldest known carbohydrate. First grade honey 
modifying milk is quickly absorbed and can 
not disturb the infant’s digestion. 

Everywhere people are learning that honey 
contains valuable body nutriments not found 
in many other foods, and a little honey every 
day is good for you. 

That may seem like a large amount of 
printing, but there is so much to tell 
about honey, and we need to tell it so 
much, that all this information should be 
included. Advertising copy based on 
honey as a health food will create a 
greater demand for honey than copy tell- 
ing about “these wonderful little insects,” 
as some people have suggested. We want 
to advertise honey (our delicious health 
giving food) and not bees (something 
else). 

People eat certain foods because they 
know those foods are beneficial to their 
bodies. People eat some other foods sim- 
ply because they like them. Therefore, 
we must use health-reason-why copy in 
our advertising, as well as appeal to the 
taste and appetite desires. The various 
ways of getting people to sample honey 
are for the purpose of selling honey 
through the desire created by the taste 
of it. When people taste honey they may 
like it and buy. The sense of sight is 
appealed to when honey is put up in 
glass containers. Usually it looks good 
to eat. With some people it may recall 
the delicious flavor and so create an ap 
petite desire for it. 

3ut mainly we must rely upon the label 
and other advertising to arouse an appe- 
tite desire for honey. Aside from color 
on the label we must have another eye 
catcher, usually a picture and certain dis 
play features. One readily recalls the 
beautiful colored pictures on cans of 
fruit, and, of course, the thing pictured 
is the article itself or some use of it. That 
is a law of advertising. Therefore, we 
must picture honey and not something 
else, such as a skep, a modern hive, or 
flowers and bees. 

Think how attractive a label could be 
made with a colored picture of a nice 
comb of honey on a plate, a spoon resting 
beside it, with a big hunk just taken out, 
exposing the delicious sparkling honey. 
A small piece of buttered bread would 
add suggestiye appeal to the appetite, 
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Just underneath we could print: 
For Your Health’s Sake 
Eat a Little Honey Every Day. 

Perhaps yours is extracted honey. This 
picture will help sell it just the same—a 
picture of comb honey is more attractive 
than a picture of extracted honey. The 
single word “Extracted” would indicate 
the kind of honey. Also, the beekeeper’s 
name should appear conspicuously. A 
short paragraph appealing to the appe- 
tite desires might be used. For instance: 

No wonder most people like honey. Who can 
forget the rich taste of delicious honey on 
good bread and butter or biscuits? What a 
delight! On breakfast foods, waffles, and tart 
fruit, it improves the flavor. And it’s good 
for you, too—ask any doctor. 

Or, think how appealing would be a 
picture of a healthy boy or girl eating 
bread and butter dripping with honey! 
Our labels need such pictures as this to 
give them life. They also need such copy 
as suggested herein to carry the true 
message of honey as a health food. 

My plea is for better copy on our labels 

copy that will talk honey and appeal to 
reason and the senses to create consump 
tion. Beekeepers can help themselves in 
this respect by using their own individ- 
ual labels with a message as suggested. 
Other local advertising mediums may be 
used to advantage. I use a leaflet that 
carries a health message similar to that 
quoted. I believe it pays to have a trade 
mark and to link your name with your 
honey the same as Mr. Kellogg does with 
corn flakes. I use the name “Morehouse 
Honey” in a design as illustrated, for 
board signs, rubber stamps, newspaper 
cuts, and labels. Even if people do not 
read the advertisement, they recognize 
the trade mark and it suggests honey. A 
good trade mark would be one that all 
beekeepers could use, and which would 
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become nationally known. Then each bee- 
keeper could incorporate it in his label 
as he chooses. That is another problem 
for us to work on. 

Our product is all right, but our adver- 
tising and marketing are poor. Better 
advertising will help the marketing situa- 
tion. The most promising plan I can see 
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SUPERIOR QUALITY 
B.L.MOREHOUSE 
MORRIS, MINN. 


A trade-mark links the producer's 
name with his product. 











now is to begin at home with local me- 
diums, especially the label. For the av- 
erage beekeeper the label is one of the 
best advertising mediums. Its message 
goes directly to the customer and is not 
wasted on far-away readers. By a bet- 
ter use of the space on our labels an in- 
creased local honey consumption will re- 
sult, which will warrant an increased 
price for our honey. This message of 
heney as a health food printed on the 
labels of thousands of beekeepers 
throughout the country will make our un- 
excelled product nationally known and 
used as a health food. 
Morris, Minnesota. 
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ESTABLISHED ROADSIDE SELLING 


I have not always 
sold my honey at 
retail prices for 
spot cash and at the 
same prices every 
year whether the 
crop was large or small. Within a radius 
of 20 miles of the town in which we live 
there is a small city of about 13,000 in- 
habitants and several smaller towns. The 
product of our apiaries was formerly sold 
to merchants, and we had no trouble 
holding their trade. We called once a 
month, collected on their accounts, and 
supplied their needs from the stock in 
our truck. If we found a merchant who 
handled a neighbor’s honey we walked 
out. If, as sometimes happened, he was 
loaded up with honey in glass containers 


By J. F. Dunn 


How One Beekeeper Sells His Entire 
—— at the Same Price 
ear After Year 


that was shipped in 
from distant points 
and had granulated, 
we offered to take it 
home and liquefy it 
in our equipment 
for that purpose, and left a supply from 
our own stock. On our next trip we re- 
turned the reliquefied containers, guaran- 
teeing that they would not regranulate. 
We never failed, however, to tell him 
that all pure honey, unless heated in a 
proper equipment to 160° F., will again 
crystallize. 

We would like to add here that none 
but the most careful person should be 
entrusted with this operation. The ther- 
mometer used should be absolutely cor- 
rect. It is a job for one who has been 
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trained in the several important details 
necessary to perfect success in preserv 
ing the color, aroma, and flavor of the 
honey. On returning the honey we al 
most invariably got a good order and a 
steady customer. We built up a fine trade 
and enjoyed this work almost as much as 
porducing the crop, and had it not been 
for changed conditions, we might still 
have been working along the same old 
lines. 

Why We Decided on Roadside Selling 

Almost any close observer could have 
foreseen that Canada was headed toward 
over-production and its running mate, 
the lowering of prices. We are very 
glad indeed that we got in ahead of the 
game. We either had to invest more 
money and establish more apiaries, or re 
duce our stock and get more money for 
our product. We were already equipped 
for putting up a little finer grade of 
honey than the other stores were han 
dling, and it occurred to us that the 
quicker we put ourselves in position to 
get retail prices for all the honey we pro- 
duced the better for our bank balance at 
the close of the selling season. 

With our equipment we can put into our 
containers honey that will test by the 
Baume hydrometer from 1214 to over 13 
pounds to the wine gallon, having the 
wax scales, pollen grains, and a lot of 
the water content driven out of it. Surely 
we are entitled to a higher price than 
honey right from the storage tank. An 
old adage (often ineorreetely quoted) 
says: “The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating thereof and not in chewing the 
string.” The fact that we sell all of our 


honey at a higher price than it can be 
bought for in any store in the country 
indicates that our customers are satisfied 
they are getting a square deal. 
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In selecting a site for a roadside stand 
it is absolutely necessary that the loca 
tion be on a public highway, where a 
large number of cars pass daily. 
Attractive Surroundings Are Big Asset 

in Roadside Selling 

The stand is 1% miles from the beauti- 
ful little town in which has been our 
home since boyhood. The building shown 
in the accompanying illustration was a 
very plain-looking affair at Lime Ridge 
Apiary No. 2, four miles from the present 
location. It was used for extracting and 
storage purposes, and as we intended 
moving the bees to the new location we 
placed it on “skids” and pulled it down 
to its present location. We added the 
latticed-in additions, pulled off the nar- 
row facier and put a wider one (a “barge 
board,” the carpenters here call it), con- 
necting the cornice at the top. The lat- 
tice work is painted a moss green, the 
composition shingles covering the front 
are a dark green, and the trim snow 
white, as is also the stand containing 
honey in glass at the right. 

Under the window may be 
own special five-pound honey pails. The 
color of the containers is “goldenrod.” 
The large triangle in front and the two 
smaller ones at the side are white and 
lettered in blue. These pails, as well as 
our glass containers, have our trade mark, 
“Lime Ridge Apiaries.” In glass we use 
the quart pints, three-quarter 
pound, and one-half-pound glasses. 

We have also a good trade in comb 
honey in eartons. Quite often a tourist 
customer will say, “We always buy <omb 
honey. Strained honey we have no use 
for.” We reply, “Neither have we. We 
do not produce it.” This brings out the 
question, “What is that in those jars?” 
We then explain taking the honey from 
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the combs by centrifugal foree, and in 
vite them to step into the honey-house. 
We start the extractor, which usually 
brings out a lot of questions we are only 
too glad to answer. Very often they pur- 
chase some extracted honey also, and if 
they do not I say, “Now you have some 
of our choicest comb honey. To the 
proud housewife there is nothing quite so 
nice as a section of comb honey on a 
plate. May I be permitted to offer you, 
with the compliments of the four million 
honeybees in this apiary, this small jar 
as a sample of their best efforts to please 
our customers.” We offer this as just 
one of the many ways we found effective 
in getting new customers and building 
up a permanent trade. 

Sometimes a little humor helps out. 
Last summer a large touring car filled 
with tourists stopped for honey. The 
ladies would have nothing but comb hon- 
ey and the men tried to persuade them to 
take the honey in the jars. One of them 
said, “What is the difference, Mr. Bee- 
man?” I replied, “Just the sensation of 
The wax is tasteless 


chewing the comb. 
and indigestible.” One of the men said, 


“Oh, well, the women always like to 
chew and gossip.” I replied, “Hold on, 
Mister; some of them do. But if you 


want to get a regular 90-horsepower 
eight-cylinder gossip with a 100 per cent 
efficient self-starter, just reach out and 
grab an old man gossip and you have 
something that will not only fill his own 
locality as a star performer but cast a 
radianee over every town within 25 
They called again in about a 
week and asked for more honey. 

We have frequent opportunities of ad- 
dressing teachers’ conventions, Rotary 


miles,” 
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clubs, and high-school students. A favor 
ite topic is the natural history of the 
honeybee and its agency in the fertiliza- 
tion of fruits. It is easy to lead up to 
the use of honey as a food and we have 
quite a number of diabetics that are using 
honey, being forbidden by their phy- 
sicians to use sugar. 

The right latticed-in addition to the 
building has a work bench and a slatted 
table where we wash and dry the glass- 
ware. The left latticed room is a handy 
place to store empty supers and tools 
used in the apiary. The inside of the of- 
fice is finished in beaver board painted 
cream color and the trim and office fur- 
niture are painted light gray. The lat- 
tices shown at each side of the building 
are a part of the 8-foot fence that sur- 
rounds the apiary 70x170 feet. The 
hives (about 100 of them) are placed in 
clusters of four with nine-foot alley-ways 
between rows. 

At the left of the latticed-in addition 
you will notice a long shelf and a plat- 
form under it for a chair. The girls like 
to use this when putting the labels on 
glass containers, folding the candy boxes, 
or checking up sales at the close of the 
day. We make and sell but one kind of 
candy, the delicious French confection 
known as “honey nougat,” the aristocrat 
of all the candy family. 

You will want to know something of 
the two young ladies standing on each 
side of the boss, the Misses Mildred (left) 
and Viola Teal, whose home is quite close 
to the apiary. They are 100 per cent ef- 
ficient in the extracting room, expert 
candy-makers, and popular with custom- 
ers at the sales stand. 

Ridgway, Ontario, Canada. 
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THE MENACE OF INDIVIDUALISM 


Yes, we are! I’m 
fully convinced, 
from experience 
with all classes of 
American farmers, 
of the positive an- 
swer to my question even before it is 
propounded to you. 

But this is not to be an enigma. The 
question is, are we beekeepers the most 
intelligent and progressive class of agri- 
culturists in America? Although we ad- 
mit, perhaps selfishly, that “yes” is the 
answer, it will do us a lot of good to take 
measure of ourselves and see if we are 
yet living up to the best possibilities of 
our chosen life-work. Self-analysis is 
well established as a good American fun- 
damental business practice. No business 
enterprise will succeed in the largest de- 
gree unless its officers will critically ex- 
amine its policies, cold-bloodedly admit 
any weaknesses discovered, and build to- 
ward greater service to itself and society 
by a wilful and planned abandonment of 
its past failures, be they minor or major 
in importance. That which applies to or- 
ganizations in this regard applies just as 
aptly to the individual. I am so con- 
vinced of the intelligence of the beekeep- 
ers of America that I shall not waste 
time in any attempt to develop and prove 
this theme, but shall take it for granted 
that you will accept it as a truism, 


Why Beekeepers Are Individualists 


With the thought in mind that self- 
analysis will do us good, let me submit 
to you that one of the greatest factors 
retarding the progress of the beekeeping 
industry of America is the marked ten- 
dency of our beekeepers towards indi- 
vidualism. Individualism, it is true, is 
the outstanding characteristic of all 
classes of farmers. Beekeepers do not 
display it any more than others, and far 
less than many groups of agriculturists. 
It is the natural result of our forced seg- 
regation. Our farms to us are little do- 
mains themselves. We like to think of 
ourselves as lords or kings and we build 
fences to tell the world wherein we rule 
and govern. Distance and room, which 
reduces human contact and “shoulder 
rubbing” with our fellowman, gives us a 
sense of freedom which harks us back to 
the “good old days” when our ancestors 
roamed hill and plain at will. We actual- 
ly take great delight in our freedom and 
lack of dependence upon our neighbor, 
until we go to town or the city and find 
that we can no longer barter our pro- 
duce directly for the necessities of life, 
but must aecept for it the medium of ex- 
change, money, and must take what or- 


By C. L. Corkins 


Beekeepers Handicapped by Lack of Re- 
sponsibility in Affairs of Society 
at Large 


ganized business is 
willing to give; or 
until a farmer-bee- 
keeper moves in up- 
on our territory and 
presents a disease 
menace to our bees; or until a competitive 
ecmmercial beekeepeer, selling upon our 
own market, decides he can accept a 
lower standard of living than ours, and 
begins systematically to cut the price of 
honey; or until some production problem 
stares us in the face and we are forced 
to admit that we must have assistance 
from some one else who may help us to 
solve our problem in order that we may 
stay in the business; or until we dis- 
cover that the beekeepers in some other 
state or section are placing some unwise 
law upon their statute books, because we 
have been exercising our God-given pre- 
regatives, and in our sense of individual- 
ism have forced these neighbors to make 
us do the right thing by them, even by 
process of legislation. A few such jolts 
bring us to a realization of the insecurity 
of freedom, individualism, and lack of 
responsibility in the affairs of society at 
large. 

American business has learned that les 
son, long since. Skyscrapers, small of- 
fices, and thousands—even millions—of 
people, congested within the area of one 
medium-sized western ranch have donc 
the trick. These have done it so well 
that the government was forced to pass 
the Sherman anti-trust act and employ 
various and sundry legislative means to 
see that over-organization should not be 
come a menace to the nation. 





In the April issue of the American 
Honey Producer Dr. E. F. Phillips has 
tellingly pointed out the fact that the 
greatest problem of beekeeping is the ig- 
noranece of beekeepers. When I agree 
with him, and yet have said “yes” to the 
question raised at the beginning, it will 
seem that we have a beautiful paradox. 
But such is not necessarily the case. We 
have approximately one million people 
keeping bees in the United States. We 
point with pride to this fact, and even 
use it as an irrefutable argument before 
our state legislature and the United 
States Congress when we. wish to obtain 
good legislation, and repress poor, for the 
protection of our industry. But do we 
shout to the world that probably less 
than ten per cent of this army of a mil 
lion strong who “keep bees” are really 
“beekeepers”? There is a world of differ- 
ence between those who merely possess or 
keep bees and those who are really “bee 
keepers” in the true sense of the word. 
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So I would present a corollary to Dr. 
Phillips’ proposition. Beekeeping will 
not solve this greatest of national prob- 
lems and materially progress until the 
purposeful, intelligent, and business-like 
minority realize that they alone, by or- 
ganization of effort and the consequent 
abandonment of their prerogatives of in- 
dividualism, can reduce the ignorance of 
the majority to the end that we will all 
be more successful. 


Some Results of Individualism 

If we analyze the activities of the real 
beekeepers of America over the past five 
years we are forced to admit that in- 
dividualism, sometimes organized and 
sometimes purely personal, has almost led 
some to answer “no” to our original ques- 
tion. Here is the indictment which stands 
against us: 

1. We almost allowed the American 
Honey Producers’ League, the only na- 
tional organization of beekeepers, to die 
a natural death. For the past year or 
two the League has reminded many of 
us of Russell’s famous painting of the 
“Last of the Five Thousand.” True, the 
beast was still alive, but nevertheless was 
just waiting for some one to come along 
and give it one parting blow, pronounce 
that the pulse had ceased beating and de- 
claim, “good riddance to bad rubbish.” 

We beekeepers ourselves brought about 
this condition, for the most part unwit- 
tingly. We allowed individual and sec- 
tional divisions of opinions to predomin- 
ate in our ideas. We were willing to 
admit that we were always right and the 
other fellow was always wrong. At last 
we recovered from this disease and dis- 
eovered, and like gentlemen admitted, 
that we were only partially right and 
that the other fellow was only partially 
wrong. That’s a mighty healthful symp- 
tom, and if every beekeeper in America 
could only have had the great privilege 
of attending the New Orleans convention 
I am sure that we would recover rapidly 
from our malady of individualism. We 
would realize that the good Lord had en- 
dowed none of us with all of the native 
ability or the broad experience that 
would make any one of us a supreme be- 
ing to pass final and just judgment upon 
al] problems and differences of opinions. 
We would realize that only by each of 
us giving little here and taking a little 
there would we as individuals prosper 
with the whole. 

It is the old, old story of how Benja- 
min Franklin saved our nation from in- 
dividual greed in the trying days after 
the revolution. Thirteen little nations 
were faced with the problem of giving 
up some of their individual rights for 
the good of the whole, and it was a bitter 
pill for some of them who had to give 
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up the most. The cause seemed all but 
lost when Franklin, in his almost homely 
crude manner, said, “Now, gentlemen, 
when a carpenter wishes to make a per- 
feet joint out of two rough sticks of 
lumber, he carefully and systematically 
planes off a little here and a little there. 
The roughness is finally all smoothed off, 
and each has given up something to the 
other. But the two are made to fit into 
a perfect joint or union. Only in such a 
way can rough lumber be made to truly 
serve human society.” 

2. There has been a marked tendency 
among some of us commercial beekeepers 
always to criticize the efforts of organized 
inspection systems attempting to solve 
the bee-disease problem. Instead of get- 
ting squarely behind the inspectors and 
giving them valuable advice, assistance, 
and moral support, we have but made a 
hard task all the harder. We have many 
times been willing to ask that the in- 
spector rigidly enforce the law upon our 
neighbor but expect leniency for our- 
selves. 

3. We have taken only a lukewarm at- 
titude towards our great research bee 
culture laboratory at Washington, D. C. 
Yes, we have even criticized. Few of us 
have given real encouragement and pat- 
ted the boys on the back when they have 
discovered some scientific fact that 
would make our business more profitable. 
None of us have recently gotten into the 
harness in an organized way and gone to 
Washington to help Jim Hambleton fight 
through the yearly budget problem so 
that he would have sufficient funds with 
which to solve our own problems. Many 
of us have even criticized and said that 
the laboratory would make more beekeep- 
ers and make competition so keen that 
we couldn’t stay in the business. 

Let us realize that the laboratory is 
our laboratory, not Jim Hambleton’s or 
John Doe’s. Let us realize that the lab- 
oratory will do the things we want it to 
do only in so far as we actively help, ad- 
vise, and support it. Let us realize that 
such help, advice, and support must be 
more than individual (though it must be 
that, too). It must be organized. It 
must come through a truly national or- 
ganization such as the League should be, 
so that when advice is given it will rep- 
resent a true cross-section of the best or- 
ganized thought that the beekeepers of 
America can produce. 

Enough of self-analysis. The real point 
of this almost too abstract discussion is 
that the measure and rapidity of recov- 
ery which the American Honey Produc- 
ers’ League may enjoy rest wholly with 
the beekeepers’ realization of the folly 
of individualism. If the really good bee- 
keepers will agree with Dr. Phillips and 
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others that ignorance is the greatest na- 
tional problem, they should be willing to 
admit that they alone can solve the prob- 
lem, and that it will take both money and 
brains to do the job. And here is where 
the good beekeepers can help me prove 
conclusively that I was right in saying 
that the beekeepers are the most intelli- 
gent and progressive American agricul- 
turists. 

We hope that you have already become 
convineed that the League is doing all 
within its power to leave sectional and 
individual disputes behind, and seek the 
aid of all who are willing and ready to 
help make a truly national educational 
society. But I am sorry to say that the 
League has placed another serious prob- 
lem before you which will take a lot of 
moral stamina for the good beekeeper to 
solve. Here it is: The League realizes 
that its monthly journal is its most im- 
portant project. We must reach and ed- 
ucate the poorer class of beekeepers, the 
ones who do not read our national bee 
journals. So we have two classes of 
membership, organization and personal. 
For sixty-two cents the organization 
member receives the greatest asset to 
membership in the League, the American 
Honey Producer. Of course, such a mem- 
ber has no vote, and does not obtain cer- 
tain other privileges of full, personal 
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membership. But the personal member- 
ship costs three dollars! What a differ- 
ence two dollars and thirty-eight cents 
makes! It is appaling to see the number 
of letters we receive stating, “I am in 
full accord with the new League program 
and with it heart and soul, but I am go- 
ing to wait a while before I join to see 
if my state or county association will 
affiliate, so that I can get in cheaper! 

Now, my friends, the League can never 
succeed upon organization memberships 
alone. Yet we believe we should thereby 
make it possible to get the Producer to 
the less interested class of beekeepers. 
To make them better beekeepers, and 
thereby reduce the menace to our own 
progress in the solution of national prob- 
lems of marketing, disease-control, and 
others, is the good beekeepers’ jobs. 

The cold, hard fact is that the League 
ean do nothing except publish a journal 
unless at least two or three per cent of 
the nation’s beekeepers are willing to 
sacrifice two dollars and _ thirty-eight 
cents differential and get squarely be- 
hind the organization with a personal 
membership. 

Here is the real challenge to a sacri 
fice of individualism upon the altar of 
common good to the whole. 

Laramie, Wyoming. 








REARING BETTER QUEENS 


To a person who 
sees bees but rare- 
ly, or who, having 
hives, visits them 
only a few times in 
a season, bees are 
bees and all alike. Although they may 
notice the difference between black and 
Italian bees, they ean see no other differ- 
ences. But for a person who works day 
in and day out, week after week, or for 
months together, handling his bees, each 
colony becomes a distinct unit having its 
own marked characteristics often quite 
distinet from the rest. 

The bees of one colony will remain 
quiet on the combs when the hive is 
opened, while those of another are nerv- 
ous or restless and will race over the 
combs like a flock of frightened sheep. 
One colony may use wax to close cracks 
or crevices, while another will use propo- 
lis and may not stop at filling cracks but 
will daub it over the sides of the hive and 
perhaps the combs as well. A great dif- 
ference will be found in the color of the 
bees of the different colonies. Some may 
he bright yellow and others quite dark or 
leather-colored. Some colonies are good 


By Fred Leininger 
How to Select a Breeding Queen. Meth- 
ods of Rearing Which Result 
in Superior Queens 


at building nice 
combs in 
while others make 
poor work of it and 
mix dirt or propolis 
with their wax, mak 
ing what we call travel-stain. There is a 
noticeable difference in the size of bees 
from different colonies. Some work in 
cooler weather than others, and earlier in 
the morning or later at night. One will not 
handle bees long before he notices a 
great difference in their disposition. 
While one colony may be as gentle as 
flies and may be handled without smoke, 
the next may be as vicious as wasps and 
difficult to manage even with smoke. 
Some colonies are much more resistant to 
disease than others, a quality that often 
makes all the differene between success 
and failure. Now, if we breed from our 
best colonies year after year, while we 
keep our least productive ones from rear- 
ing drones, we may be surprised to sce 
the improvement we have made. 

The queen plays a vital and pre-emi 
nent part in the life-story of the colony. 
She is the mother of every other indi 
vidual in the hive. She is the fountain 
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of youth, restoring the youth of the col- 
ony. It is said that the human body is 
renewed every seven years, yet it is the 
same old body. The bee colony is re- 
newed almost every seven weeks, not 
with new matter only but with new life 
and vigor, by the queen. 

To make a good mother, a queen should 
be big and strong. I have seen little 
tiny queens in good colonies, but one 
can not count on them. I like to see them 
walk about the combs in a queenly man- 


ner with broad spreading wings and 
strong vigorous legs. They should be 
bright in color, although some darker 


queens head the best of colonies. They 
should lay an egg in every cell as they 
Queens that scatter their eggs or 
skip cells frequently may be all right, 
hut I don’t like them and I think every 
one will admit that the queen which pro- 
duces the even brood is the best. 

In selecting a breedIng queen the first 
question to ask is with reference to the 
amount of honey stored by her colony 
the previous summer. The color of the 
bees is a consideration also, but the crop 
is the main item. The bees should be 
well marked Italians, but not too yellow. 
The leather-colored are best as a rule— 
at least we have found them so in our 
apiaries. 


ou 
go. 


Queen-rearing is the most fascinating 
branch of beekeeping, and the apiarist 
who does not rear a few queens now and 
then is missing some of the poetry of 
calling. Commercial queen-rearing, 
however, is a very exacting occupation 
and few are adapted to succeed on a 
large seale. The queen-breeder must fol- 
low a very rigid schedule and must make 
his plans for days ahead. Sixteen days 
are necessary for the development of a 
queen from the time the egg is laid. 

A successful queen-rearing business 
must run like clockwork and every de- 
tail must receive attention at the right 
time. Untold thousands of queens are 
reared which are worthless because con- 
ditions were not right at some stage of 
their development. Some queen-breeders 
are able to offer queens at a low price be- 
cause they are able to produce them in 
large numbers and thus keep down the 
cost of operation. The commercial queen- 
breeder, however, must have a large in- 
vestment in special equipment, for large- 
scale queen-rearing operations will not fit 
in well with honey production. First, he 
must make provision for constant feeding 
at times when no nectar is coming from 
the field. Every colony run for queen 
rearing will require some kind of feeder 
which ean be kept continually in use dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar in order to provide 
conditions similar to those of a natural 
honey flow to keep cell-building colonies 
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at their best. The syrup should be as 
thin as the bees will take readily, and it 
should always be before them when nec: 
tar is not coming in. 
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It is interesting to follow a queen-breeder 
through his day’s work. No two of them 
will do things in quite the same way, 
but there can not be much deviation from 
the things which must be done. In the 
first place comes the feeding, when feed- 
ing is necessary. With the field bees busy 
bringing in the nectar from the fields or 
syrup from the feeder, he can go about 
his business with little bother from stings. 
He is of necessity concerned about 4a 
strain of gentle bees for his own com- 
fort as well as the satisfaction of his cus- 
tomers. Then there is also the interesting 
work of developing a strain of good hon- 
ey-gatherers. It is the repeat orders that 
make any business successful, and the 
bees must do well for the customer if he 
is to continue to buy. Gentleness, pro- 
ductiveness, and uniformity of marking 
are the three things receiving most at- 
tention in the selection of breeding- 
queens, pe 

Most breeders buy the artificial queen- 
cells now offered for sale, but we dip 
our own wax cups. These are fastened 
to bars of wood attached to ordinary 
brood frames with usually from 25 to 50 
cells in one batch. For a long time it 
was thought that a small portion of royal 
jelly from an occupied cell must be placed 
in each one before grafting. Of late some 
breeders have dispensed with this. Young 
larvae from the hive containing the 
breeding-queen are then carefully lifted 
and placed one in each of the prepared 
cells. These frames of cells are then 
given to a eell-starting colony of bees 
from which the queen and brood have 
been removed for this purpose. Since 
there is no unsealed brood present, the 
young nurse bees are well supplied with 
food and a large part of the cells are ac- 
cepted and liberally fed. It is, of course, 
important that these starting colonies be 
composed of young bees, as old bees are 
not good nurses. 

As soon as the cells are well started 
they are removed from the cell-starting 
colony and placed above a queen-excluder 
over a strong colony of bees with the 
queen in the lower story. The cells are 
thus cared for under conditions very 
similar to those built under the swarming- 
impulse. 

After the cells are from eleven to 
twelve days old they are then placed in 
mating-hives so that each one will find 
herself where she is to remain until she 
is ready for her journey through the 
mails, 


Delphos, Ohio, 
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MARKETING THE HONEY CROP 


Sales Increased by Offering Honey in Glass as 
Well as in Tin 








To produce a fine crop of honey is one 
thing, and to sell it at a price that will 
pay a profit above production cost is in- 
dced another thing. Many people believe 
that all one has to do to sell honey is to 
place an “ad” in a newspaper and try to 
fill the orders as fast as they come in. I 
once thought so myself, but after trying 
it I was disappointed. Yet they tell us 
that newspaper advertising is the great- 
est thing of the day; and how can we 
deny this, when we consider the millions 
of dollars spent by large companies each 
year for this space? 

There are other ways to advertise be- 
sides in the newspapers. The greatest 
advertisement is a satisfied customer, but 
on the other hand a dissatisfied customer 
will kill more trade than ten dollars spent 
for newspaper advertising will bring. 
Therefore we should not only see how 
many customers we can get, but we 
should also do everything in our power 
to please those we secure, so they will 
come back for our honey year after year. 
Thus we create a standing advertisement 
which works in the following manner: 

Our customer’s friend eats with him, 
and he asks: 

“John, where did you get this good 
honey? I bought some a few days ago, 
but it is not as good as this.” 

John gets the container, and if it ear- 
ries your label you already have another 
customer. But suppose the fellow that 
was dissatisfied with his purchase is your 
eustomer. You just lose him, that’s all. 
It pays us to do our very best at any- 
thing. 

The first important step to take toward 
building a demand for honey is to see that 
every single pound is handled just as 
carefully as if you were going to use it 
yourself. Study your market, pack your 
honey in the kind of container the cus- 
tomer demands, place a clear-cut, neat- 
appearing label on every package, and 
you will find it is already half sold. 

For several years we packed all our 
honey in five and ten pound tin pails, and 
it sold pretty well. But last year we 
decided to try a few glass jars and see 
how they would take with our customers. 
The result was that we sold ten times as 
much honey in glass as we did in tin, 
while our total yearly sales amounted to 
almost twice as much as it had in former 





years. I do not say the jars did it all, 
but they certainly did help. People are 
slow to buy what they can not see. But 
when they look at the rich golden honey 
in the glass, and read on the label, “This 
honey is guaranteed to please the cus 
tomer. If it is not satisfactory in every 
way, return it and get your money,” they 
buy without hesitating. Thus the dealer 
has made a sale without any effort on his 
part. Eugene Holloway. 
Marietta, Oklahoma. 
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CONSIGNING HONEY TO BROKERS 


How This Method of Selling May Help Depress 
the Market 





Much has been said to discourage pro 
ducers from shipping honey on consign- 
ment, still the evil grows. No doubt many 
producers know all the damaging effects 
of this practice, while others do not. I 
for one did not, so I shipped a car of 
360 cases to a perfectly reliable broker 
and got my money. But for the benefit 
of those who have not had the experience 
I want to relate mine in this transaction. 

In the first place, there are no exclusive 
honey brokers that I know of. They 
handle a number of lines, of which honey 
is perhaps the least important, anu of 
course no sales effort is put behind it. If 
some one happens along who wants some 
honey, the broker is glad to sell it. All 
of his sales are of small lots, fifty cases 
being about the limit of a single sale. 
Months drag on and you finally write in 
to see how the honey is moving. And 
you are advised that the market has 
slackened up, but that enough has been 
sold to pay the freight, storage, insur- 
ance, and handling charges to date, and 
that he anticipates the market will stif- 
fen a little as the weather has turned a 
little colder and honey sales should im- 
prove. 

Then one of those days when you re- 
ceive a notice from the bank that your 
account is in the red and you feel the 
need of some money pretty keenly, you 
get a wire from your broker, something 
like this: “John Jones offers 8e for the 
remaining 50 cases your lot honey. Shall 
I accept? Wire answer. Market weaker.” 
Your answer will depend on your nerve 
and how hard-pressed you are; but in 
nine cases out of ten you will wire him 
to close out the balance and send settle 
ment for the car soon as possible. 

Here’s what you pay out of your 8c, 
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or whatever you get for your honey: The 
freight, which is $1.35 at least to most 
markets, the drayage, storage in ware- 
house, insurance, and the _ brokerage. 
Then after you go to the bank and pay 
off your note and interest for that money 
you borrowed the spring before to buy 
your cans, if there’s anything left, you 
are fixed all right for paying your taxes, 
and you decide you’ll have to run the old 
fllvver another year. 

3ut this is by no means the worst you 
have done. Practically all of the brok- 
er’s customers used to be car-load buyers 
on the usual sight-draft basis. But why 
should they tie up money in honey when 
beekeepers all over the country are clam- 
oring over one another to ship it on con- 
signment? Not the same shipper, of 
eourse, but, as that old circus man and 


human philosopher said, “There’s one 
born every minute.” Who will be the 
next? 


The most illusive attitude a producer 
takes toward consigning honey is: “Well, 
my honey might better be in the hands 
of a broker who will sell it on a consign- 
ment basis, than to remain in my honey- 
house indefinitely.” I have put this in 
quotation marks because it was the way 
| felt about it, and no doubt is the idea 
that has misled every producer who has 
shipped honey on consignment. 

I don’t know just what the solution to 
the problem is, but I believe it would be 
better if every one would hold his honey 
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until he has a cash sale or a sale at a 
stipulated price on definite dating, just 
the same as one buys everything that 
enters into the production of a honey 
crop. Your bank will carry you for a 
loan on your crop, and though the interest 
may dig into your profits, you will not 
lose as much in the end, nor be hurting 
the other fellow by putting the honey 
market in its present chaotic condition. 
The Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association is now looming up as a pana- 
cea. If it receives the unanimous sup 
port of producers that it deserves, it can 
well save the day. But if producers, with 
their varied opinions, refuse to support 
it because the by-laws are not entirely to 
their individual ways of thinking, the im- 
mutable law of the survival of the fittest 
will take a hand and do some weeding 
out. In the meantime, low prices and 
dull or no markets will be the order of 
the day, as we have it now, only worse. 
Ranchester, Wyo. Earl C. Reed. 


e2 A. 
PUBLICITY FOR HONEY 


Why It Is Especially Needed at This Time and 
How It Can Be Accomplished 


Honey is meeting more and more com 
petition as the years go by, not only 
from other sweets but also from the large 
number of other foods now available. We 
can eat only about so much, and since 
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Just talking things over at the close of the season. 
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there are so many good things to eat it is 
inevitable that honey should lose some 
what in the competition. But honey it- 
self has many qualities not duplicated in 
other foods, which make it rank among 
the best of foods; and it is our duty as 
producers to see that these qualities re- 
ceive proper publicity. 

In this age, with the many things clam- 
oring for yecognition, to secure public 
attention to any values the presentation 
of those values must be skillfully done. 
This is an art to which men devote years 
of study and practice, and if we honey 
producers expect the superior qualities of 
our product to become generally known 
we must call in talent capable of pre- 
senting the facts to the public in such a 
manner that they will get across. It is 
no job for an amateur. 

Advertising is a paid publicity service 
for a special commodity or an integral 
part of a general commodity. It is of 
no value unless the advertiser can pro- 
vide adequate distribution service and 
can control the standard of goods adver- 
tised. Publicity covers a wider field. It 
aims to give the public information re- 
garding qualities and uses of a product 
which are common to the product as a 
whole. It should not emphasize qualities 
which are peculiar to only a portion of 
the product, except to call attention to 
the fact that such variations do exist, 
and permit the individual to select ac- 
cording to his tastes or needs. The ad- 
vertiser is interested in calling attention 
to the qualites of the goods he has to sell. 
The publicity agent, on the other hand, 
must view the product in the interest of 
the public and recount the qualities 
which will be of interest to the public. 

Fortunately for the interests of the 
honey-producers, honey has many unique 
qualities which readily lend themselves 
to the creation of public interest. It ap 
peals to the taste; its high energy value 
and digestibility appeal to those interest- 
ed in conserving health; its reputed medi- 
cinal qualities appeal to others; its use in 
the customs and ceremonies of men from 
the earliest records of history, its poetic 
association with the flowers and the bees, 
all lend material for the skilled publicity 
writer. But the presentation of this ma 
terial, getting it inserted in the various 
publications where it will reach the larg- 
est number of the reading public need 
men of experience in this field of effort. 

How ean we secure the needed pub- 
licity for honey? It is too big a job for 
the individual producer. There are two 
ways more or less open. If a sufficient 
number of producers will unite they can 
hire the services of a publicity agency to 
carry out such a campaign and get the 
virtues of honey broadcasted as is done 
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with other products; or we can enlist the 
services of men in the farm management 
departments of our agricultural colleges 
to study honey and its uses and give pub 
licity to their findings as is done with 
other farm products. 

I do not wish to depreciate the value 
of honey exhibits, live-bee demonstra- 
tions, and any other efforts to attract at- 
tention to honey; but such efforts are 
largely useful only in attracting attention 
to a product which the public knows 
more or less about but may be passing 
by because their attention has not been 
called to it recently. There are in every 
community a large number of people who 
know about honey and have used it more 
or less extensively, but do not use it as 
regularly as they might, simply because 
it is not brought to their attention. To 
such people exhibits and demonstrations 
serve to renew their taste for honey and 
inerease sales. But today there is a large 
proportion of the people who know noth- 
ing about honey, have never tasted it, 
but who are open to instruction as to the 
peculiar values of honey if they read 
about it in their favorite magazines or 
in the parts of the daily press devoted to 
passing out helps to the housewife. It 
is this class, ever on the increase as our 
civilization gets farther away from rural 
life, which we must interest in honey by 
special efforts. A. Gordon Dye. 

Rochester, N. Y. 


— B&B o——— 
BEES IN MOUNTAIN REGIONS 


Modern Equipment and Methods Being Rapidly 
Adopted in Remote Places 

Even the more remote sections of the 
South are awaking to the possibilities 
of bee culture with modern equipment, 
thanks to the efforts of those who have 
been striving for better beekeeping, es 
pecially to Mr. C. L. Sams, Extension 
Bee Specialist for North Carolina. 


Take Burke County, North Carolina, 
for example. This county embraces 
mountains, valleys, and foothills, and 


ranges in elevation from 900 to 4400 feet 
above sea level. The principal honey 
plants of this territory are tulip tree and 
sourwood, though these are supplemented 
by some persimmon, locust, clover, vetch, 
holly, and many others of little impor 
tance. Fruit bloom is very profuse in 
April, and is accompanied by active 
brood-rearing. In May the tulip tree, 
holly, locust, and persimmon bloom, and 
their combined flow usually constitutes 
the biggest honey crop of the year. This 
period is followed in most sections by 4 
lull in June, following which comes the 
sourwood bloom in July, from which the 
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Log gums and black bees persist in many sections of the mountain region of North Carolina. 


most-prized honey of the region is ob 
tained. 

Bees have been kept in this territory 
for generations in log gums and box 
hives, but modern equipment has been 
very exceptional. Some of the log gums 
still persist, as is evidenced by the ac- 
companying illustrations. Black bees 
are the rule, and the problems of re- 
queening and swarm-control, with their 
vexations, are left for the bees to solve. 
The keeper of bees in log and box hives 
has the greater problem of  hiving 
swarms in the midst of the honey flow, 
not to mention the loss of honey and his 
helplessness before foul brood. 

County agents are rendering valuable 
assistance to beekeepers in effecting the 
change from old gums to modern hives, 
and advising improved practices. In 1926 
the county agent in Burke County helped 
to secure thirty hives, complete with full 
sheets of foundation, for ten farmers who 


had never before used such equipment. 
The next step was to put bees into the 
hives by transferring from old gums and 
by hiving swarms. During the swarm- 
ing season twenty beekeepers were given 
instruction in swarm-control methods, 
and seventy Italian queens were intro 
duced, principally replacing black ones. 
Nor does the county agent consider his 
work with bees done until those adopting 
new practices have been given instruc 
tion in preparation for wintering. Many 
other county agents are doing similar 
work in trying to teach the A B C of 
beekeeping to those who may be influenc- 
ed to adopt the methods practiced by 
experienced beekeepers generally. 
Modern and better beekeeping 
are destined to increase both production 
and consumption of honey in this section 
where tulip trees and sourwood abound. 
Morgantown, N. C. R. L. Sloan. 


hives 

















The log gums have been replaced by modern hives in this little apiary and the black queens have 
been replaced by Italians. 
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SIFTINGS 








The bulletin, “United States Standard 
Grades for Honey,’ mentioned on first 
page of editorials, is a decidedly good 
thing. I am not sure but it is better 
than a law on grading. We can learn 
how honey should be graded, which is im- 
portant. There is doubtless much poor 
grading because many producers do not 
know just how it should be done. 

* * + 


The Editor mentions on page 431 the 
connection between the fragrance of flow- 
ers and the yield of honey. He is right. 
No fragrance, no nectar. And when the 
nectar cups are full, why should not the 
flowers send out an invitation to all the 
bees and butterflies to come and partake 
of the wedding feast? 

+ + . 

On page 434 Morley Pettit refers to 
the loss caused by feeding bees in spring 
with granulated honey. He thinks the 
loss trifling, and I believe he is right. 

* * . 

I have many times fed bees granulated 
honey, both in the comb and out of it, 
when they could get water, with very lit- 
tle loss so far as I could see. 

. - . 

That is a sensible article on “Market- 
ing at Roadside Stand,’ beginning on 
page 434. It gives us both sides of this 
popular method of disposing of farm prod 
ucts. 

* * * 

What a splendid article is that by Mrs. 
Alice B. Spencer, on “Selling Honey to 
Grocers”! It should be worth more than 
the price of a year’s subscription to 
Gleanings to most beekeepers. The secret 
of her success seems to be her willingness 
to practice the golden rule in business, or 
treating the grocers as she would like to 
be treated, which is too often forgotten. 
Her personality has, perhaps, something 
to do with her success. Just look at a pic 
ture-of her, page 438! 

+ +. * 

Mr. Wm. H. Wolford’s head is level, 
sure thing, when he advises “Electric 
Power for Extractors.” It saves nearly 
one man’s time and lots of honey that 
would be left in the combs if the: extrac- 
tor were run by man power. It will also 
throw out the honey when the combs are 
too cold for man power and even when 
partly granulated. 

om * . 

Leslie Burr, on page 444, does not ap- 
pear to take very much stock in the value 
of hand-mating queen bees. It would 
seem as though he is right, as very few 





by J.E.Crane 








persons are fitted for such work; and it 
ean hardly be regarded as more than a 
scientific curiosity, though scientific cu- 
riosities often have a way of becoming 
valuable assets. It seemed only a scien- 
tific curiosity when Prof. Morse could 
send a signal through a wire, and that it 
would never be of any value; but now 
look. Prof. Langley’s toy flying-machine 
that actually flew part way across the 
Potomac, was only a scientific curiosity, 
and he was laughed at for thinking it 
was more; but now look. 

* . - 

That is a fine statement by J. L. St. 
tomain on page 444, expressing the in- 
tention of finding out who had sent him 
money for package bees after his bees 
had all been washed away, that he might 
pay back when he was able. Shall not we 
of the North be as large-hearted and say, 
“While we have sent you money, the ac- 
count has been cancelled. You were not 
to blame for the loss, and we will help 
you to bear it. We are brothers.” 

+ * * 

There is something so wholesome about 
the article by Mrs. Alice B. Spencer that 
I must refer to it again. She says that, 
if a place on a counter that she wants 
has other goods, she buys the goods. This 
of course pleases the grocer. If any one 
is not pleased with the honey she takes 
it back, returning all that was paid for 
it. If any honey granulates or becomes 
cloudy or soiled, she takes it, giving new 
bottled honey for it. How sensible! 

* - * 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his busi 
ness? he shall stand before kings; he 
shall not stand before mean men.” This 
proverb or prophecy written some thou 
sand of years ago has been wonderfull 
fulfilled in the life of Col. Lindbergh. 
And it is just as true of beekeepers as 
of aviators. It is the diligent keeper of 
bees, who cares for them through good 
and poor years, that will succeed and 
gain the respect and admiration of those 


about him. 
* * * 


The advice given by the Editor, com- 
mencing on page 460, on the care of honey 
after removal from the hive, should be 
of great value to young beekeepers. The 
use of carbon bisulphide is far better than 
the fumes of burning sulphur, which are 


apt to discolor the combs. 
* + » 


T. W. Anderson tells us, on page 455, 
that as much comb honey can be secured 
as extracted honey. I wish he would tell 
us how. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


- Nolan 














In the first week of April an important 
conference of Russian research workers 
in apiculture was held in Moscow. Most 
of the beekeeping research centers with- 
in the confines of the Soviet Republic 
were represented. Among some of the 
topics under discussion were: the work 
of apicultural experiment stations; the 
methods of studying various races of 
bees; honey-flora; the use of the honey- 
bee in connection with red clover; and 
disease. 

In the Scottish Beekeeper for April, L. 
M. Thake states that the membership of 
the Seottish Beekeepers’ Association num- 
bers about 3500. In the same issue L. S. 
Harker brings out a point in marketing 
which applies in this country as well as 
in England. “Whatever may be the expe- 
rience in Scotland, the London stores re- 
quire a neatly packed and reliable prod- 
uct, which can be repeated as required. 
Honey such as the New Zealand ‘Imperial 
Bee’ brand commands a ready sale with 
the London stores and elsewhere.” It 
may be added that honey under the New 
Zealand trade-mark has found a market 
on three different continents — Asia, 
South America, and Europe. Probably 
no other trade-marked brand of honey 
has had as wide a geographical market. 

Some data on honey production in Ger- 
many a century ago as published in an 
Oldenburg paper in 1824 are ‘set forth in 
the Bienenwirtschaftliches Zentralblatt 
for June by Doctor Gericke. According 
to this article the price of beeswax in a 
certain German district was in those days 
seven to ten times that of honey. Doctor 
Gericke points out that the great dis- 
crepancy between the prices of the two 
was due to the fact that there were no 
importations of wax at that period. The 
sume locality in those days had 6000 in 
habitants and 5000 stands of bees. Today 
it has 18,000 inhabitants and only 1026 
colonies of bees. 


Joseph Posel, as quoted in the Luxem- 
hurgische Bienen-Zeitung for May from 
his book stated to have been published in 
1784 at Munich, Germany, appears to 
have recognized the two forms of foul 
brood at present known as European and 
American, and to have advocated reme- 
dial measures for American foul brood 
similar in principle to the shaking treat- 
ment of the present time. The treatment 
recommended by him, nearly a century 
and a half ago, consisted in driving the 
infected colony into an old hive, keeping 
it shut up there for twenty-four hours 
without giving it any food, It was then 


baited into a clean hive, given plenty of 
food, and allowed to fly on the second 
day. Posel advised that this remedy 
should be resorted to immediately with- 
out delay when the disease was discov- 
ered. 


It has not been commonly held that 
each worker-bee is a potential laying 
worker, but recent investigations by Doc- 
tor Leuenberger, published in the Schwei- 
zerische Bienen-Zeitung for July, show 
otherwise. In examining 100 worker- 
bees, chosen at random from the field 
and hive bees of a laying worker colony, 
he found 70 per cent with eggs formed 
or forming in the egg tubules. From his 
results he concludes that not merely a 
few workers, but countless individuals 
may develop into laying workers in a 
colony under proper conditions. This ex- 
plains why so many eggs are found in 
such colonies at times. 

The annual report of Doctor Morgen- 
thaler, of Switzerland, on his disease in- 
vestigations is always of interest to read- 
ers in other countries. His report of last 
year’s work was published in_ the 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for June. 
During 1926, 8150 samples of brood and 
adult bees from 1522 apiaries were sent 
to his laboratory for diagnosis. The re 
sults showed Nosema in 158 of these api 
aries, the mite in 157, American foul 
brood in 74, European foul brood in 46, 
sacbrood in 10, other brood diseases in 18, 
other adult bee diseases in 70, no brood 
disease determined in 61, and no adult 
bee diseases determined in 928. It will 
be noted that 209 apiaries were repre- 
sented by the samples of brood sent in, 
and 1313 apiaries by the samples of adult 
bees. To the 158 apiaries in which No 
sema was found by itself should be. added 
18 in which it was found in conjunction 
with the mite, and 26 in conjunction 
with other adult diseases, making a total 
of 202 for the occurrence of Nosema. In 
this number there were 18, or about 9 
per cent, in which the amoeba disease 
was found in addition to Nosema. 

Doctor Morgenthaler states that the 
number of samples of Nosema does not 
give a correct idea as to the prevalence 
of this disease since so much diagnosis 
work is now being done directly by the 
beekeeping societies. The disease appears 
to have been less serious than in 1925, 
however, whereas this year it seems se- 
rious again. Doctor Morgenthaler in past 
years has likewise pointed out a seeming 
succession of mild followed by bad No- 
sema years, 
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The mite was found during the year in 
several localities in Switzerland which 
had supposedly been cleaned up and 
which had been found free of the mite 
on other inspections. This circumstance 
seems evidence to Doctor Morgenthaler 
that the mite may spread rapidly from 
hive to hive, although he goes on to re- 
mark that at the beginning the infection 
holds itself localized and thus may es- 
cape observation for two or three years. 
This seems in accord with findings in 
Russia and Austria. He reports that in 
the Canton of Wallis 15,000 Swiss franes 
(about $3000) have been allotted for work 
against the mite in 1927, while last year 
some 11,000 franes were spent for the 
same purpose. 


The fact that Doctor Morgenthaler 
had found the apparently harmless ex 
ternal mite on bees from Canada was 
mentioned in Gleanings for August, 1926. 
In his report, mentioned before, he states 
that last year he found this same form 
of the mite on bees brought to him from 
South Africa, and that he himself found 
it in three out of five apiaries investi 
gated at Naples, Italy. He now proposes 
the use of the name Acarapis erternus 
to distinguish this harmless mite from 
the injurious mite Acarapis woodi. He 
advances six reasons to justify giving 
this nomenclature. (1) Colonies observed 
with the external mite for the past five 
years have shown no sign of having the 
real mite disease (2) At no time have 
microscopical examinations of bees from 
any of these five colonies revealed mites 
in their tracheae. (3) The external mite 
has been found in lands in which the 
injurious mite disease has not yet been 
reported present, as for example, Canada, 
Italy, and South Africa. (4) By means of 
his wash method (see Gleanings for Au- 
gust, 1926, page 526) he has found larvae 
as well as adults. (5) In one female ex- 
ternal mite he found a hatched egg, 
whereas the eggs of Acarapis woodi are 
all supposed to hatch outside the body 
of the mother. (6) In his comparative 
microscopical examinations of the exter 
nal mite and the real Acarapis wwoodi, 
conducted in the entomological labora- 
tory of Professor Silvestri at Naples, last 
winter he found that the fourth pair of 
legs of Acarapis erternus are less reduced 
than those of Acarapis woodi, This is es 
pecially true as regards the female. As 
yet this is the only morphological differ- 
ence between the two forms which Doc- 
tor Morgenthaler has been able to find. 


He closes his report with the assertion 
that the battle against bee diseases should 
be international, since territory neigh- 
boring the boundary of any country 
which takes no control measures is al- 
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ways in danger. He adds that one of the 
greatest hindrances in the disease fight 
appears to be the fact that many be 
keepers seem to think their locality or 
country will be discredited if cases of 
bee diseases are brought to light. 


In the January issue of L’Apiculteur, 
Jh. Ruteler describes an unsuccessful at 
tempt to establish a colony of Italians 
and also one of French bees in the Comor 
ro Islands near Madagascar. The colonies 
were brought from France in midwinter 
in the refrigerator of the boat on which 
they were shipped. They survived the 
trip, but, unfortunately, instructions as 
to landing them were not followed and 
they were unduly exposed to the tropical 
heat when taken off the ship at noon. 
Among other bad results both queen 
bees were lost. An attempt was then 
made to use the native bee. The color of 
this is a little like that of the Carniolan, 
especially as regards the silvery bands 
on the abdomen. Its shape, however, is 
that of the Cyprian, although it is much 
smaller in size. M. Ruteler holds that 
this bee is the same as the native Mada 
rascar bee. Although it builds in hollow 
trees and other protected places, it may 
even build in the open on the branch of 
a tree. In nature if the nest is once dis- 
turbed the bees desert it by the next 
day. Such behavior is, of course, highly 
objectionable when an attempt is made 
to keep these bees in an apiary. To 
overcome this trouble, M. Ruteler is mak 
ing use of a queen-excluder at the en 
trance to hold in the queen. Some air 
crops have been reported from these bees 
in Madagascar, but he has had no evi- 
dence in his own experience with these 
bees which would support such reports. 


Data on honey importations into Nor 
way are given by Doctor Zaiss in the 
Thuringer Imkerbote for May. In 1924 
the imports of honey totaled some 162,000 
pounds. As has been true in Switzer 
land during the past two years, France 
led in the proportion of this honey pro 
duced, while the United States was see 
ond. The amount contributed by France 
was a little over 56 per cent, while that 
furnished by the United States was only 
about 19 per cent. Germany was third 
with a little over 12 per cent. Norway 
has a rather high import duty. Imported 
honey must be labeled as such. Contrary 
to conditions in many other European 
ecuntries, apparently, Norway is report 
ed to have had an exceptionally good 
honey crop last year. 


The next annual conference of the Apis 
Club will be held in Switzerland. Docto: 
Morgenthaler was elected president at 
the recent Paris meeting to succeed Mr. 
Baldensperger. 
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In Southern California— We" we 
left south- 


ern California June 10 no very material 
difference had taken place in the honey 
crop so far gathered. Orange had yielded 
about forty per cent of a crop, practically 
all of which was stored in three or four 
days. Some beekeepers say that there 
were two days of the heaviest flow they 
ever knew. I believe I am safe in say- 
ing that some colonies stored as much as 
sixty pounds during that time. Now, re- 
member that this is the exception, but 
goes to show what is possible under the 
most favorable conditions. Other honey- 
producing flora looks good, but the honey 
flow has been a disappointment in almost 
every case. Wild buckwheat never looked 
hetter and will yield some honey—just 
how much we must wait another month 
to determine. I have known it to yield 
honey until well into September in our 
most favorable years. Buyers were very 
anxious and were paying as much as 
eight and one-half cents for orange. Ten 
cents is little enough in a year like this, 
with our very short crop. 

A trip such as we are taking gives 
one a good idea of the vastness of our 
country and the many different con- 
ditions under which honey is produced. 
Mesquite, which grows over our great 


desert country of southern California 
and Arizona, is a disappointment this 
year to the beekeeper. As we travel 


past the Grand Canyon and on eastward 
it is too early to tell just what the crop 
will be until we begin to see the alfalfa 
fields of Colorado and Kansas. Very few 
apiaries are to be seen from the highway. 
But, seeing those fields of solid purple 
bloom, we have no doubt that bees could 
le kept profitably in many places. Then 
the sweet clover is more and more in evi- 
denee as we go eastward. We made in- 
quiry in several places in Kansas, where 
there was bloom everywhere, and could 
hear of no apiaries near. 

We talked with Mr. Whipps, of Car- 
lisle, Indiana, who keeps an apiary of 
about sixty When we were 
there June 26 he said the honey flow 
was just starting and everything looked 
good for a fine crop. He says he aver- 
ages sixty to eighty pounds per colony. 


colonies. 


We saw Jay Smith at Vincennes, In 
diana. He thinks that if all seasons were 
like this he would go into commercial 
honey production, as the honey flow has 
heen one of the best he has ever known, 
and keeps him busy keeping the honey 
out of the way of the queens in his nu- 


clei. He has a most beautiful location 
on a hill, with large spreading shade 
trees all around. 

We came on by way of Kansas City, 
St. Louis, and then to the Lincoln farm 
in Spencer County, Indiana, where the 
mother of Abraham Lincoln is buried. A 
beautiful park surrounds the grave, kept 
up by the state. From here we started 
south, visiting “My Old Kentucky Home” 
at Bardstown, where Stephen Collins Fos 
ter wrote “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “Old 
Black Joe,” and many other southern 
melodies. The house, a typical old plan- 
tation home, is kept just as it was one 
hundred years ago. It was built in 1793 
hy Judge Rowan, who served in President 
Polk’s cabinet and was minister to Italy. 
Commissions signed by Washington, rare 
paintings, old documents adorn the walls. 
The antique furniture is very interest- 
ing. 

At Hogdenville stands a statue of our 
martyred president, and three miles out 
is the farm on which he was born. Thomas 
Lincoln, the father, had the faculty of 
picking beautiful spots for a home, but 
the soil in both places is very poor. Here 
stands the cabin in which Abraham Lin 
coln was born. Built of logs, without 
nails, having a dirt floor, with a crude 
fireplace in one end, the cabin has been 
preserved much as it was when he was 
born, February 12, 1809. The whole is 
enclosed by a concrete building erected 
as a memorial by popular subscriptions of 
not less than 25 cents nor more than $25. 
A ecard index gives the names of all sub- 
seribers. 

From here we went to Cave City, where 
we left the main highway and drove ten 
miles over a good road to Mammoth Cave. 
This is one place the writer has had a 
desire to see as long as he can remember, 
and it came up to expectations. One 
could spend weeks in the various caves 
around that part of the country. Caves 
seem to be their hobby. 

At Shiloh Park we visited the battle 
field of Shiloh where Grant and Johnston 
fought that great battle in 1862. It is 
now a national park and most beautifully 


kept up. Monuments and canon mark 
the spots where certain actions took 
place. 


We are now at Philadelphia, Missis 
sippi. The country is most beautiful with 
the rolling hills, cotton just breaking into 
bloom, green timber everywhere. No 
bees around here that I can hear of. 


L. L. Andrews. 
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In Arizona-— Now that the honey flow 

is over for the majority 
of the beekeepers in Arizona, it is hard 
to look back and understand the honey 
flow as it acted this year. February, 
March, and April were unusually favor- 
able for both bees and honey plants, and 
I believe beekeepers in general anticipat- 
ed a large crop this year, though many 
of them have been very badly disap- 
pointed. The season being very windy 
and stormy, it was impossible to tell 
three days ahead how long the flow would 
last. 

A good crop was received in this re- 
gion or over a small area despite the 
wind and stormy weather. Why it was 
good here and failed over other sections 
where weather conditions were the same 
as here is hard to understand. There are 
less than a dozen beekeepers that I know 
of who secured a crop anywhére near 
equal to that of last year. Continuous wind 
dried up the nectar on the mesquite as 
fast as it was secreted, and in many 
places very little honey was gathered. I 
have wondered if my being situated at a 
higher elevation, where the climate was 
cooler, had any thing to do with the 
crop secured here. 

The summer rains have just started 
within the last few days, though they 
have been very spotted and light. While 
we have a fall flow here only once in sev- 
eral years, when rains and weather con- 
ditions are just right, some years the bees 
secure enough honey from wild flowers to 
enable them to go through the winter in 
good condition. Such sedsons make ideal 
conditions for requeening during the fall. 

To date I have not heard of any sales 
being made, though it is a little early to 
know just what the market price will be. 
Some beekeepers talk of holding, as they 
figure the price will not go any lower and 
that it might advance a little after a 
survey of the crop over the country has 
been made. 


Oracle, Ariz. L. Wedgworth. 


* * * 


In Utah The season in northern Utah 
is still unusual. Bees lived 
from day to day on what little they could 
gather from a shortage of bloom through 
the month of May and up to the middle 
of June, after which the yield was enough 
to warrant the queens doing their best. 
Every beeman knows what an immense 
volume of brood can be produced in a 
short time where combs are empty in a 
two-story hive when weather is warm 
and honey and pollen are coming in just 
enough to stimulate the queen to her full 
capacity. 
These conditions have produced a dis- 
proportionate number of field bees and 
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nurse bees, which makes for excessive 
swarming; but, fortunately, a good flow 
has held swarming in check somewhat. 
Colonies with a good field force have 
gained ten pounds per day during a few 
days since June 20, but have been stopped 
frequently by high electric winds, a very 
unusual condition in northern Utah. But 
as Lineoln said during the darkest days 
of the rebellion, “This condition will 
pass,” and we may yet secure quite a 
crop during July and August. 

However, what honey we secure must 
come from alfalfa, and the only blend 
there will be will come from milkweed 
and catnip, as there is practically no 
sweet clover in this part of the state. I 
have never seen so little at any time dur- 
ing the past fifteen years. Two dry pe- 
riods during the germinating seasons 
were the cause of the shortage; but it 
looks better for next year, as it germin- 
ated good this spring. 

There has been quite a loss in neglect 
ed apiaries since the regular winter loss 
through lack of care and feeding. The 
season has been so cool and late that we 
do not know what to look for under the 
natural law of compensation. We may 
get an extended warm season yet. 

Local markets seem to be picking up a 
little; but all inquiries are for new hon 
ey, and there is no new honey ready for 
market yet. When we do have honey 
ready it will be of the very finest qual 
ity, as there was no honey whatever in 
the hives when the white honey season 
started. From inquiries I have haa it 
looks as though prices might stiffen a 
little on both comb and extracted, as 
compared with last year’s prices. 


Hyrum, Utah. M. A. Gill. 
* om . 


In Texas June has come and gone 
and left as its contribu 
tion to the honey crop an average surplus 
of fifty pounds. This was mostly from 
mesquite. Horsemint helped to a slight 
degree the first part of the month, and 
white brush during the last two weeks. 
The mesquite bloom was ragged, but very 
widely distributed. This second blooming 
began June 2 and continued until June 25, 
at which time all the flower clusters had 
bloomed out. There is a common belief 
that a rain during a mesquite flow will 
cause the flowers to blight and the honev 
flow to end. This is one time that this 
proved untrue, as two rains of more than 
one inch in one day fell during the flow 
and no break in blooming or flow of hon- 
ey occurred. This June is the wettest 
June in twenty-seven years and is also 
the record for honey production during 
the same period. 
White brush (Lippia ligustrina) was in 
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its glory this month and gave ample evi- 
denee of its wonderful response to rain- 
fall, its attraction for bees, and its scanty 
honey flow. On June 5 and 6 a heavy 
rain fell, and on June 10 white brush was 
in full bloom. On June 14 another rain 
fell, and by the 19th the white brush was 
a mass of new bloom. This ended June 
23. The inerease in weight of the scale 
hive during this time was 8 pounds. Some 
of this was from mesquite. The last rain 
fell June 21, and the 24th another bloom- 
ing took place. This ended June 28 with 
five pounds gain to its credit. 

The Texas Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet July 26 and 27 at College Station. 
Beeause of the short course, low railroad 
rates and cheap board can be had. A 
fine program has been prepared and many 
new beekeepers have asked for member- 
ship in the association. 

About two yvears ago, when the cotton 
flea hopper first came into the limelight 
as a new cotton pest, a story went the 
rounds of the newspapers that this insect 
wintered on horsemint stalks, and that 
its young fed on the new horsemint plants 
in the spring. These insects migrate from 
the horsemint to the cotton, carrying a 
“virus” from the horsemint that caused 
the damage to the cotton. Many beekeep- 
were afraid that the cotton farmers 
would go to poisoning the horsemint. The 
Texas Experiment Station has just pub- 
lished a bulletin showing that this insect 
winters on “goat weed,” and that sulphur 
is the best powder to use to combat the 
flea hopper. Beekeepers take notice: cut 
all “goat weeds” and make room for more 
horsemint. 

San Antonio, Texas. 


* * * 


ers 


H. B. Parks. 


In Wisconsin The honey flow is now 

on in full foree, and 
the bees throughout the state seem 
to be bringing in normal quantities of 
nectar. The clover fields are almost 
stifling with the perfume from the flow 
ers, and one can smell this perfume al 
most anywhere along the highways in the 
clover region. 

Reports from beekeepers indicate that 
nearly all honey has been disposed of, 
although a few of the larger beekeepers 
are still holding small quantities. 

For the most part, the bees are in only 
fair condition, having built up slowly 
during the long spring period. 

It looks very much as though the state 
legislature was going to accede to the 
demands of our state beekeepers’ associa- 
tion and provide some real worth-while 
help in the marketing of honey. A bill 
now in the legislature would require the 
Department of Markets to spend $6000 a 
year in providing a field agent to organ- 
ize the beekeepers and co-operate in de- 
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sirable plans for disposing of the honey 
crop. Although this bill has not been 
finally passed, it has weathered the 
heaviest storms and will undoubtedly go 
to the governor for his signature. Since 
the appropriations for the Department 
of Markets are ineluded in the same bill, 
it is quite safe to assume that the gov- 
ernor will not veto the bill. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, co-operating with the College 
of Agriculture of the University and the 
state apiary inspector, will hold a_ bee 
tour during the week of August 15 to 20. 
This tour will start at Kaukauna, in the 
eastern part of the state, and will end at 
Birchwood, in Washburn County, at the 
home of Mr. Henry Eggers. Mr. M. C. 
Berry, of Alabama, who is also interested 
in this apiary, will be with us, and he 
has made a generous offer to Wisconsin 
beekeepers whereby all who attend the 
meeting at Birchwood will receive, free 
of charge, one Italian queen. 

Quite a number of our beekeepers are 
planning to attend the meeting at Hamil- 
ton on August 9, 10, and 11, and some of 
these men are also planning to join the 
tour the following week. 

With the disappearance of the crop, 
Wisconsin beekeepers have again become 
more interested in their beekeeping, and 
it looks as though we had passed through 
the flunk started in 1925, 

Madison, Wis. H. F. 


* * * 


Wilson. 


In Northern Indiana— T's ‘s_ the 
year of white 
The 


elover and alsike. fields are white 
with bloom as never before. Weather 
conditions for the most part since June 
10 have been favorable, and the bees have 
passed from a condition of starvation to 
one of affluence with a wealth of stores. 
Where swarming has been held in check, 
a surplus of 75 to 100 pounds is not un- 
common. This is July 2 and the flow of 
nectar is at its height, with sweet clover 
and basswood yet to come. The honey 
thus far is water-white, not being colored 
by any fall stores left over in the hives. 
Many colonies not properly cared for 
throughout this section have starved be- 
tween fruit bloom and clover, but farmer 
beekeepers now are kept busy hiving 
swarms from those that survived. 
Honey hereabouts is’ disposed of 
through retail grocers and direct to con- 
sumers, practically none being shipped to 
wholesale markets. We have thought of 
sending out to beekeepers, as in previous 
years, a suggestive list of prices, to- 
gether with some information as to grad- 
ing. It is true that some will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to undersell, 
thinking they can put something over 
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the ecommereial producer who holds to a 
reasonable price; but, on the whole, it ts 
believed that such information will bene 


fit many who really do not know what 
prices honey should bring, and that it 
\ 


ill tend to stabilize prices. 

Many trees and plants in northwest In 
with plant lee and 
with honeydew. Thus fa: 
honeydew 


diana are covered 
¢ dripping 
we have not 


is being stored by 


noticed that “uy 
the bees, probably on 
secount of the abundance of nectar from 
However, it may be well to start 
the extractor rather early before the clo 
ver fails. 


clover, 


’ 


Foul brood in this seetion is diminish 

ing as beekeepers are becoming informed 

us to its nature and mode of treatment. 

Not many infected colonies remain in 

this locality. E. S. Miller. 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


* * 
In Western New York — Fellows 
beekward spring the honey flow started 
with a “bang” on June 20, and, excepting 
a few days of rain and a few exceedingly 
hot days when the temperature climbed to 
nearly 100° F., there has been a good flow 
since and the clover looks as though it 
would last for a week or 10 days vet. The 
backward spring kept farm work so far 
behind that farmers are just starting hay 
ing, While normally it would be all done 
by this time (July 9). 

Swarming has been unusually bad, and 
where no regular swarm-control has been 
practiced the loss from swarming has been 
enormous. This and spray poisoning are 
the factors limiting a satisfactory honev 
crop in this neck of the woods this season. 
Thousands of eolonies have been badly 
poisoned and are coming up too late to se- 
eure much surplus. 

Mr. A. C. Gould, who has taken two 
years of instruction from Dr. Phillips at 
Cornell and who has had several years 
practical experience in commercial honey 
production in Cuba, West Virginia, Wasi 
ington, and northern Michigan, is our very 
efficient inspector for Niagara, Erie, and 
Crieans counties. He has been at 
since the middle of June. 


work 
He reports find 


ing very little American foul brood, and 

inteetions seem to be strictly localized. 
Western New York beekeepers will pie 
c at the association apiary at Akron, N. 


Y., on Saturday, 
will talk 

ill talk on beekeeping from Cuba to th: 
Northwest. Mr. 
fuil of diff 


vy, July 30. R. B. 
m marketing, and A, €, 


Willso 
Gould 
Gould has a honey-tank 
rent kinks and praetices used 
hy beekeepers he has worked with. 


N. Y. H. M. Myers. 


> , 
Ransomville, 


N 
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In Michigan On June 27 a group of 


commercial beekeepers 
called on Governor Fred Green as a co 
mittee from the Michigan seekeepe s 
Association and asked for an emerge) 
appropriation for foul-brood eradication 
After hearing the committe 
Green presented the petition to the Stat 
Administrative Board with his approval, 
with the result that 
available for the purpose of area cles 
up work for the year July 1, 1927, 
July 1, 1928. This means that for the first 
time in the history of Michigan beeke 
ing every county in the state 
not already free from foul brood 
given rigid inspection and a 
clean-up. 

Clover has been yielding in fine shape, 
and in most sections of the state a fine 
crop is in sight. Swarming has 
more troublesome than for several years. 
In the northern district milkweed is just 
blooming and looks very good. Sweet 
clover is gradually working into the san 
ily section and helps along an already 
good flow from alsike and white clover. 
Sand vetch is also yielding in the sandy 
soils. Some honey is reported from al! 
falfa. Basswood looks good in southern 
Michigan. 

A 900-mile tour through the section of 
heavy production recently found very 
little honey in the hands of commercial 
producers. Some of the local bottlers 
have a small stock to carry, but the de 
mand holds up well for warm weathe: 
and considerable old honey will »s.ove 
vet before the new crop is extracted. On 
ders are already being placed for comb. 
The honey produced so far is uniformly 
of extra-fine quality. 

A very good indication of the trend 
of Michigan beekeeping is found in the 
plans for expansion on the part of the 
leading producers. Two of the largest 
building new 


Gover! 


$59,300 was mad 


whieh s 
will be 
thorough 


bes n 


beekeepers are honey 
houses. 

The Horticultural Department of Mich 
igan State College is conducting further 
experiments on the value of bees as po! 
lenizers. Into one of the leading fruit 
which had 
pot vielded well for years, truck-loads of 


growers’ orchards of Spies, 


houquets of blossoms from other vari 


ties of apples were brought and distril 
uted in colonies of bees 


groups neal 


placed in various parts of the orchar 
The result was the best set of fruit in 
The Hort 


hopes to 


history of the orehard. 


cultural Department interest 
commercial beekeepers in the propositi 
of leasing their colonies to fruit men | 
the trueck-load next spring. 


Kust Lansing, Mich. R. H. Kelty. 
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In Ontario —  °@ther in Ontario con- 
tinued cool and cloudy 


for most part, well into June, and we had 
to feed apiaries on light land until June 
20. Sinee that date the bees have secured 
a living and at present (July 9) we have 
a niece flow of honey on, and where bees 
are in good condition it looks as if a nor 
mal erop of honey of excellent quality 
would be seeured. Unfortunately, many 
of our colonies are not in the best of con 
dition, owing to a long period in 
which no nectar came in, they went back 
badly. If there is an abundance of stores 
present in the hive, the bees generally 
hold their own or even build up even if 
weather conditions are bad. But with 
the brood-nest practically empty of hon- 
ey and their daily needs depending upon 
feeding, it is a different story. However, 
many of our colonies are in fine shape and 
already they have seeured a fair surplus. 


as, 


Mention is made editorially in July 
Gleanings of the fact that uniformity of 
colonies during a honey flow can be at 
tained only by systematie requeening. 
(ny commercial beekeeper will agree that 
this is absolutely correet, but the problem 
with us (and I presume with many others 
also) is, how to put into practice what 
we all agree to as being desirable. This 
vear we are hit very hard by failing 
queens, and I estimate that fully 10 per 
cent have either failed earlier in the sea- 
son or they are failing now. Aside from 
loss of crop from many of these colonies, 
failing queens bring in a lot of compli- 
cations in a honey flow and make an im- 
mense amount of extra work. We have 
determined at different times to practice 
more systematic requeening, but so far 
have not solved the problem. Just how 
or when to do this work is the question. 
From the middle of June until September 
we are usually rushed so that we can 
hardly find time to do what is absolutely 
necessary in the way of seasonable work, 
and to lift heavy supers from hundreds 
of colonies and search out old queens is 
altogether out of the question. I have 
sometimes thought of requeening all 
doubtful colonies early in the season, but 
sO many queens purehased in May have 
proved to be worthless that that plan 
was abandoned. I should like to do this 
work in August; but, as already intimat- 
ed, we are always so rushed in that month 
that we simply can not find time to do 
the work necessary to requeen so many 
colonies. However, there is no denying 
the faet that lack of systematic requeen- 
ing will cost us a lot of money this vear. 
With winter loss practically nil, it is 
annoving, to say the least, to have ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the queens fail 
later on in the season. The man or wom- 
an who gives us a simple plan for the 
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requeening of large numbers of colonies 
with a minimum of work will confer a 
great favor on many, ineluding the 
writer. 

This is a great year for clover here in 
Ontario. Drive where you like, the beau- 
tiful aroma of alsike and white Dutch 
clover permeates the air at all times. A 
season like the present atones in good 
measure for any bad weather we may 
have had earlier in the year, and there is 
nothing like contrast to make us appr¢ 
ciate the real joys of life. If we had no 
clouds we would not appreciate the sun 
shine, and if we always had good crops 
of honey they would not be appreciated 
to the same extent as they are when we 
have so many variations. 


Mr. Pettit’s article on saving dark hon- 
ev for more prompts me to 
make a few comments on the advisability 
of using the so-called food-chamber for 
winter use here in our latitude. Of course, 
most readers of Gleanings are aware of 
the faet that I prophecy that inside of 
five years they will not be used to nearly 
us great an extent as they are at present. 
1 claim that by so enlarging the brood- 
nest for the winter extra stores are used 
to no account, and I think that this ean 
be proved conelusively by any one who 
wishes to try out the matter. Abundance 
of good stores in as small a compass as 
possible is the seeret of good wintering 
in our climate. Mr. Pettit feeds heavily 
with sugar each fall in addition to giv- 
ing each colony one of these food-cham- 
And yet on page 434 he says “the 
food-chambers were all nearly empty ear 
lv in the game,” and that feeding was 
the order for a long while. At our Bin- 
brook apiaries, where we had interests 
until a short time ago, the hives are all 
of a size slightly less than the eight- 
frame Langstroth. All colonies last fall 
were placed in the way that we have al 
wavs wintered them, and in the seven 
apiaries this spring, one hundred pounds 
of sugar was fed. If there are stronger 
hees in Ontario L would like to see them. 
The same thing happened last spring 
when feeding was general all over the 
provinee. “There’s a reason.” Not neces- 
sary to make any comment exeept to say 
again that T consider the food-chamber, 
as used by many, as absolutely not worth 
the price. But this is a free country, and 
while I have no use for them in our lati- 
tude, I freely grant the right for others 
to do as they like, and we will agree to 
disagree. We are very busy as I write 
these lines and my sincere wish is that 
all may be blessed with a crop of honey, 
and that they may be able to sell it at 
a figure to compensate them for their 
labor. J. L. Byer. 

Markham, Ontario. 


bees onee 


bers. 
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HEADS OF GRAIN FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS ¥ 








Super-Lifting 
Device 


I have always been inter- 
ested in 
and through my experi 
culture I have designed my 
new hive which does away with the un 
necessary air space which many older 
beekeepers have tried to overcome. When 
making my hive the iden 


ence in bee 


cume to me to 

















A super-lifting device. 


tilt the supers to avoid heavy lifting, and 
I believe my super-lifting device will be 


a great benefit to beekeepers. The de 
vice does away with heavy lifting, and 
is a saver of time. It ean be adjusted to 
the hive in less than a minute. It is 
then ready to tip supers off from the 
brood-chambet Any average person can 

















The rods around the first super and the brood- 
chamber are provided with wing nuts by which 
the hive and super are clamped to lifting device. 


improvements, 

















The supers are tilted back, permitting access to 
the brood-chamber. 
handle the device easily when the supers 
weigh up to two hundred pounds 
Ilion, N. Y. A. Nigabower. 


— A o-———————2 


“What Are Mr. J. L. St. Romain, of 
We Offered?” Hamburg, La., has 

seleet pedigre ed queens in 
the eare of Mr. F. H. C. Wilson, Asheraft, 
Bb. C., Canada. 
graph quoted from a 
Mr. St. Romain from 





soni 


The following is a para 
letter received by 


Mr. Wilson: 


Let me know when you would like me to 
end the queens along lL have another that 
gave 210 pounds last season, which is_ the 
argest take, I believe, that has ever been 
made around this district This colony is it 


The bees, however, ars 
marked as the queen 
above nor so remarkably quiet 
They are quite quiet, however, and good cap 
pers and great rustlers 

Mr. St. Romain is willing to donate the 


fine shape this season. 
not quite so beautifully 


mentioned 


above-mentioned queen for breeding pw 
highest bidde: 
through the various bee publications, the 


poses to be sold to the 
proceeds from the sale of this queen to 
yo into the relief fund for helping the 
beekeepers of the flooded area. We shall 
appreciate it if you your way 
clear to advertise this queen, requesting 
the bids to be sent to me. Proper shipping 
instructions will be furnished Mr. Wil 
son for the shipping of this queen to th 
highest bidder. I think it would be well 
to say that all bids will be received by 
the department up until August 15. 

W. E. Anderson, State Entomologist. 

Baton Rouge, La. 


Cah see 


|Come on, let us all bid. Gleanings in 
Ree Culture has sent its bid.—Editor. | 
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Ree Sree. 
, eS SES ema en oe gains 














Upper—Central extracting plant and apiary house in northern New York, property of A. A. 
French & Son, Theresa. Middle—Home apiary of A. A. French & Son. Lower—One of The A. I. 
Rost Company's apiaries near Medina, Ohio, with honey crop still on the hives. 
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Fill the Preserve Closet with Delicious Honey Combinations 


So many and so var 
ied and so delicious are 
the honey jams, jellies, 
conserves, and relishes 
that we wish we could 
place a honey fairy in 
every home to help the 
housewife preserve the 
honey way. Few persons, 
besides those who have 
actually tried it, have the slightest idea 
of the value of honey in making preserves 
and relishes. Most fruits have a much 
better flavor when honey is used. It is 
true, too, that honey preserves the actual 
color of the fruit, duplicating more near- 
lv the original brilliance of the fresh 
fruit itself. 

Nothing is more gratifying than plen 
teous rows of home-canned foods, the 
fruits of a summer vegetable and fruit 
garden. For canning of any kind, always 
be sure to select products that are fresh, 
firm, and not over-ripe. Good results in 
canning can never be expected if you se 
leet products that are the least bit ques 
tionable as to quality and age. 

Eliminate the drudgery of canning and 
preserving by having plenty of canning 
equipment and vessels that are easy to 
clean. There are two methods of canning 
common in the home: the open-kettle and 
the cold-pack or can-eooked method. In 
the open-kettle method, the food is cook- 
ed in an open kettle, placed in a hot ster- 
ile jar, and sealed. This method is quite 
successful, but most women today prefer 
the cold-pack or can-cooked method. Un 
der the latter method we find three out 
fits usually endorsed: the hot-water-bath 
outfit, the steam-pressure cooker, and the 
heat-controlled oven. 

For the hot-water bath a clean wash 
boiler may be used. There must be a 
suitable rack for holding the jars, allow- 
ing for a free circulation of boiling water 
under, around, and above the jars. 

The steam-pressure cooker is a very 
popular type in that it can be used in 
meal preparation as well as for canning. 
Because of the high temperature, the 
processing-time for canning is reduced 
when this type is used. For all kinds of 





eanning of fruits, vegetables, or 
this is a very desirable type. 

The heat-controlled oven is particular 
ly adapted to canning fruits. A_ stov 
equipped with an oven regulator makes 
it possible to process fruit at a constant 
temperature for the required period ot 
time. 

The selection of jars and rubbers for 
just as important as fresh 
products anda good type of canner, 

Apple and Raspberry Jelly——Extract appl 
juice in the usual way for making apple jelly 
For one quart apple juice use 1 pint raspberry 
juice Boil the combined juices 20 minutes 
add an equal amount of honey and boil until 
it sheets from the spoon. Pour into sterilized 


meats, 


canning is 


glasses and cool. Seal with hot paraffin as 
regularly done. 
Currant Jelly—Four cups currant juice, 


cups honey. Boil rapidly to the jelly test, pour 
into sterilized glasses and cool. Seal with hot 
paraffin as regularly done. 

Cherry Jelly—Crush cherries and cook slow 
ly, without water, till tender; then strain 
through flannel bag or two folds of cheese 
cloth. The fruits should not be pressed if a 
clear jelly is desired. To two quarts of strained 
juice allow one quart of honey. Let boil unti! 
it double-drops from the spoon. Strain and 
pour into sterilized jars. Let over night 
and seal with hot paraffin. 

Honey Jelly—wWith commercial pectin it is 
possible to secure a pure sparkling honey 
jelly without altering the flavor at all. It is 
honey itself, but it is in a more desirable ferm 
for table use because the disagreeable sticki 
ness has been removed. It is much easier for 
the children to use, and makes excellent sand 
wiches. It can be made in a very few minutes 
Use 2% cups honey, % cup water, and % cup 
Certo. Heat the honey and water just to the 
boiling point. Be careful not to scorch it. Re 
move it from the fire and stir in the Certo slow 
ly. Pour into freshly sterilized glasses immedi 
ately without skimming. Cover with a_ thin 
film of hot paraffin. When cold add a thicker 
layer, and tip the glasses so that they make a 
perfect seal around the edges. Add a_ few 
glasses of honey jelly to your winter’s supply. 
They will add a novel taste to your dinner. 

Strawberry Jelly—Thoroughly crush 1% 
quarts of fully ripe berries. Squeeze out juice 
then drip through cotton flannel bag if sparkling 
jelly is desired. Measure 4 cups honey with 2 
eups of juice into a kettle, stir and bring to 
boil. Add % bottle commercial pectin (Certo) 
stirring constantly. Bring again to a full boil 
and boil for % minute. Remove from fire, let 
stand one minute, skim, pour quickly. and cov 
er hot jelly at once with hot melted paraffin. 

Strawberry and Pineapple Conserve—Twvo 
cups raw pineapple (cut in small dices), 4 cups 
erushed strawberries. To each pound of fruit 
mixture allow 1 cup of honey. Cook very slow 
ly until thick; then place in sterilized jars. 


cool 
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Honey Sunshine Preserves—Use a pound 


of honey for every pound of fruit, mix them, 
spread on platters, put the platters in a box 
zhtly higher at the back than the front, 


ver with glass, and place in the sunshine on 
bench. When preserves are thick, put in 
erilized jars and seal. 
Peach Jam— One pound peaches, % 
ney, 1 teaspoon cinnamon bark, % cup peach 
% teaspoon whole cloves. %4 teaspoon 
tablespoon lemon juice. Put spices 
cloth; cook slowly all materials un- 
til of desired consistency. Remove bag of spices. 
Place while hot in sterilized jars and seal. 
Plum Butter—Rub 2 quarts of plums 


cup 


ce, 
spice, 1 


a cheese 


rough the colander. Let come to a boil. Add 
quart of honey and boil for about 20 min- 
es. Stir frequently to prevent burning. Seal 


hile hot in sterilized jars. 

Apple Butter—Two quarts cooking apples, 1 
pint honey vinegar, 1 pint honey, pinch allspice, 
1. teaspoonful ground cinnamon, 1 tablespoon 
ful lemon juice. Cook slowly several hours, 
stirring often to prevent burning. When thick, 


can in sterilized jars. 
Tomato Preserves—-Two pounds ripe toma- 
oes, 1 pound honey, 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 


tice, pinch cinnamon. Cook until thick, seal 
in hot sterilized jars. 
Honey Ginger Pears.— Wash, pare, core, and 


cut into very thin slices hard underripe pears. 


To 4 pounds of the sliced pears allow 4 pounds 
honey, % cup water, 1 ounce ginger root cut 
into small pieces, and 2 lemons, using the 
rind (the rind should be cut into very thin 


strips). Simmer all materials very slowly until 
as thick as marmalade. Seal in hot sterilized 
jars. 


Honey Spiced Pickles Add Real Piquancy 
to the Winter Menu 

The plainest pot-roast dinner or pick 
up cold meat supper becomes a tempting 
rvpast when accompanied by honey- 
spiced pickles or a tart chutney sauce. 
Honey-pickle combinations have an im- 
portant place in the dietary. Not merely 
do they stimulate the appetite. They 
complement the heavier meats which we 
eat more frequently during cold weather 
and make these richer combinations more 
digestible because of their acidity. Be 
sure to exercise great care in selecting 
the produets to be used. Fresh spices are 
essential and honey vinegar is especially 
fine. 

Honey Pineapple-Watermelon 
Boil the following for ten minutes: 1 pound 
honey, % cup water, % teaspoon ginger, juice 
and grated rind of 1 lemon. Add one pound of 
watermelon rind cut into small cubes. Simmer 
gently for three hours. Add 1 cup crushed 
pineapple and eook 1 hour longer. Seal in 
wars, 

Honey Cauliflower Pickles.—Remove all out 
side leaves and stalks, then wash cauliflower 
thoroughly. Break into small flowerets. Cook in 
boiling salted water for 12 minutes. Rinse in 
old water. Then pack the pieces in hot steril 
ized jars. Fill the jars with honey-spiced vine- 
var prepared as follows: 1 quart honey vine- 
car, % ecupful honey, 1 teaspoonful whole 
loves, 1 teaspoon mustard seed, 1 teaspoon 
ful whole allspice, 1 teaspoon broken stick cin 

imon, 1 teaspoonful celery seed, 2 small onions 
liced. Boil 15 to 20 minutes, strain, and pour 
over sterilized jars filled with cauliflower. Seal 

hile hot. 

Honey Cucumber Pickles 

imbers, 4 cups honey 


Preserves— 


Two quarts of cu 
vinegar, 2 cups honey, 
', teaspoonful ginger, ™ teaspoonful cinna 
mon, 1 teaspoonful celery seed, %& teaspoon 
lispice. Let come to a boil, pour over cucum 
bers, and seal. 
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Honey Chutney Sauce- 
chopper 2 onions, 1 green pepper, % hot red 
pepper, 3 green tomatoes, 3 tart apples. Add 
1 cup raisins, 3 cups finely diced or crushed 
pineapple, % cup honey vinegar, 1 cup honey, 
juice of 1 lemon, %& cup mustard, % table- 


Run through the food 


spoonful ginger, pinch red pepper, and 4% cup 
salt. Simmer very slowly for 2% hours. Seal. 
Serve as relish with baked ham, roast goose, 


or crown roast of pork. 


Horseradish Relish—-This is a very appetiz- 


ing sauce with chops or cold meats. Finely 
grind 3 horseradish roots. Add to this the fol- 
lowing: 1 tablespoon celery seed, 1 tablespoon 


mustard, 
turmeric, 


1 tablespoon 
vinegar to 


half a cupful of honey, 
and enough boiling honey 


make a pint and a half. Mix all together very 
well, bottle, and let stand a fortnight be fore 
using. 


Honey Vinegar—Honey vinegar properly made 


is of excellent quality and superior to other 
kinds on the market. Use 2 pounds of honey 
and 1 gallon water. Dilute the honey with a 


part of the water to be used, and then pasteur- 
ize by heating to about 200° F. Scald the bar- 
rel or crock in which the vinegar is to be made, 
pour in the diluted honey and add the water. 
Use the purest water available to prevent con- 
tamination. If rain water is used, boil thor- 
oughly. Add a little mother of vinegar or fruit 
juice to start fermentation, cover with a close- 
ly woven cloth to keep out dirt and prevent 
entrance of undesirable yeasts or bacteria. 
From six to twelve months are required for 
proper ripening. 

Honey and Fresh Peaches——Have you ever 
tried peaches, honey and cream for breakfast 
or that hot day luncheon dessert? Fresh 
peaches are now in season and offer a number 
of delicious combinations when used with hon- 
ey. For peaches, honey and cream, just slice 
as ordinarily, drizzle mild honey over the 
slices and let stand five or ten minutes. Serve 
with cream. 

Then, there is that delicious fresh peach 
honey short cake. Make the honey short cake 
as given in the June issue, page 388, under 
strawberry short cake. Slice fresh peaches and 
drizzle enough honey over slices to give de- 
sired sweetness (we like about 2 tablespoon- 
fuls to each medium sized peach). Let peaches 
stand about ten or fifteen minutes before serv- 
ing. Split the short cake, place honeyed fresh 
peaches between layers and above, top with 
honied whipped cream. 

Honied whipped cream is made by adding 
two tablespoonfuls honey to each cup of stiffly 
whipped cream. 

Any of the following fresh peach and honey 
combinations will satisfy: Fresh peach honey 
parfait, fresh peach honey and banana salad, 
fresh peach and pecan sundae, fresh peach and 
raspberry cocktail, fresh peach cream cake, 
honey cream waffle a la mode with honey peach 
sundae. : : 

Honey Jams, Jellies, and Relishes Make 
Such Nice Gifts 

By the honey method the flavor of flow- 
ers is combined with the fragrance of 
fresh fruits and vegetables and sealed up 
in jars for future enjoyment. In filling 
up the preserve closet, include an extra 
shelf or two for gifts. Many, many times 
you will find just what you want on this 
gift shelf to give to the friend with but 
a kitehenette apartment, 
eent, a bachelor maid or the 
girls at school. How they will 
assortment of home-made honey jellies, 
and relishes! Plan to have a few 
jars for your Christmas boxes or 
Even the bride-to-be would ap 
few jars as a shower gift. 


convales- 
boys and 
enjoy an 


some 


jams, 
extra 
baskets. 

preciate a 
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On account of the cool weather in June 
and recent timely rains in portions of the 
clover regions, together with the luxuri 
ant growth of clover, the honey flow from 
this source may continue into August, al- 
though as a rule, even under such favor- 
able conditions as exist in the clover re 
gion this season, the honey flow from elo- 
ver usually early this month. 
Where sweet clover is abundant it may 
prolong the honey flow in this region 
throughout most of the month. 

In the great sweet clover region of the 
Missouri River Valley and in the irrigat 
ed regions of the West the honey flow 
should continue through the month, espe 
cially in the northern portion of these 
regions, although it may taper off during 
the latter part of the month. In the 
buckwheat region of New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and a few other localities where 
buckwheat is grown extensively, the 
main honey flow of the season should be 
gin this month. In many southern loeali 
ties there is a possibility of considerable 
honey being stored this month and next. 
It is to be hoped that in those localities in 
the South in which the early honey crop 
was cut short the later honey flows may 
make up the shortage in the crop or at 
least furnish ample stores for the bees 
during the winter. 

While prospects now appear to be good 
for the gathering and storing of consid 
erable honey during the month of August, 
the beginner should be constantly on 
guard for a dearth of nectar. 
This is especially true in the elover re 
gion, where nectar has been so abundant 
for nearly two months. Under such con 
ditions, beginners who have not had ex- 
perience in handling bees during a dearth 
of nectar may be severely stung or may 
start a bad case of robbing before realiz 
ing what is wrong. When the honey flow 
ceases the may suddenly become 
cross, difficult to handle, and inclined to 
rob when hives are opened. The sailing 
has been so smooth thus far in the clover 
region on account of the excellent honey 
flow that beginners may have acquired a 
wrong notion as to the ease of handling 
bees without starting robbing or being 
badly stung, and great caution should be 
taken when handling the bees as soon as 
the honey flow slows down or ceases. 


Bees Cluster on Outside of Hive 


When no nectar is available most of 
the bees stay at home even during the 
middle of the day. During a dearth of 
nectar only a few bees will be seen going 
to the field, thus presenting quite a con- 


ceases 


possible 


bees 


trast with the busy days during the hor 

ey flow. During hot weather great clu 

ters of bees remain quiet on the outside 
of the hive during the heat of the day 
and sometimes even during the 
night. Beginners are often 
worried about the bees hanging out in 
this manner, since the books and journals 
eaution against permitting it. But this 
advice in the literature refers to hang- 
ing out during a honey flow and not dur- 
ing a dearth of nectar. The great army 
of workers who suddenly find themselves 
out of a job must go somewhere, and if 
there is not room inside the hive for all, 
and the weather is hot, they very sensi- 
bly remain quiet on the outside of the 
hive. Sometimes during a heavy rain 
many of these bees get quite wet, but 
apparently this does no great harm, since 
they have a way of hanging in such a 
manner as to shed water. 


Ocmb Honey Should be Removed 
Promptly 

Whether the honey flow continues well 
or not, comb-honey supers should be tak 
en from the hive just as soon as possible 
after the honey is sealed. If the bees are 
storing rapidly they are not so much it 
clined to stain the white cappings; but 
at this season bees are more inclined to 
stain the cappings and deposit propolis 
on the white wood of the sections than 
earlier in the Therefore it is 
sometimes well to take off supers when 
only three-fourths of the sections are fin 
ished, and toward the close of the season 
it may be well to take off the supers 
even when only half of them are finished. 
The unfinished sections should be sorte: 
out and given back to the bees as de 
scribed last month, provided they are 
still gathering enough honey to cause them 
to finish it. There is no need of haste in 
removing honey to be extracted, but the 
beginner will find it easier to take it off 
before the honey flow closes entirely, pro 
vided most of it is sealed, thus indicating 
that it is ripened. Since directions fo 
extracting are sent out with extractors, 
these will not be repeated here. 

Use of the Bee-Escape 

While supers filled with honey can I 
taken off without much trouble without 
during a good honey flow, 
this is by no means so easy at the close 
of the honey flow. In fact, in taking off 
honey at the close of the season the bee 
escape is almost a necessity. In using 
the bee-escape when many bees are in the 
supers, it is a good plan to drive some 
of the bees down with smoke before put 
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ting the bee-escape board in place. This 
will result in the supers being free of 
bees sooner than when none are driven 
down. At the close of the season when 
the colonies become less active, the bees 
are sometimes slow about going down 
through an escape; but if comb honey is 
being taken off, the quicker the bees 
leave the better, so far as the appearance 
of the honey is concerned. 


Early Honey Removed Before the Fall 
Flow 


In localities having a fall honey flow, 
such as the buckwheat region and locali- 
ties near swampy land and river bottoms 
where fall flowers are abundant, the 
early-gathered honey that is to be extract- 
ed should all be removed before the bees 
begin to store the fall honey, which is 
usually darker in color. In some cases 
it is impossible to prevent a mixture of 
early honey and late honey, but as a 
rule the bulk of the early-gathered hon- 
ey can be taken off before the fall honey 
flow begins. 

Care of Colonies in August 

The most important thing to keep in 
mind in the eare of the colonies this 
month is that the first step in the prepa 
rations for wintering bees should be tak- 
en this month, The condition of the colo- 
nies at the beginning of winter depends 
largely upon what happens in the hives 
during August and September. Regard 
less of how strong the colonies are now, 
if no more young bees were reared this 
season they would be worthless for win 
ter since the bees now in the hive will 
have died of old age before winter be 
gins, or they will be too old to survive 
the rigors of winter. The bees which live 
through the winter and early spring must, 
therefore, come from eggs that are laid 
in August and September in the North 
and during September and October in 
the South. The beginner will, therefore, 
see the importance of a continuation of 
a normal amount of brood-rearing during 
this important period when the young 
bees that are to survive the winter are 
reared. Many things can happen to in 
terfere with brood-rearing during this 
period, such as the queen’s being old or 
worthless, a dearth of nectar, lack of suf 
ficient honey in the hive, or the opposite 
extreme of the brood-chamber’s being so 
crowded with honey that there is too lit- 
tle room for the queen to lay. 

Some beginners may think that replac 
ing old or otherwise inferior queens with 
good young queens may be too big an un 
dertaking with their limited experience; 
but, if at all possible, every old or other- 
wise inferior queen should be replaced by 
a young queen some time during this 
month in order that the young queen may 
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have sufficient time to build up a good 
colony for winter. In localities having a 
fall honey flow, brood-rearing is usually 
kept up well during August and Septem 
ber; but if there is a dearth of nectar it 
often happens that colonies having old 
queens do not rear enough young bees to 
insure good wintering. The remedy for 
this is a young queen. 


It sometimes happens that not enough 
honey is left in the brood-chamber, when 
the supers are taken off at the close of 
the early honey flow, to permit the bees 
to keep up brood-rearing during a dearth 
of nectar. For this reason it is well for 
those who produce extracted honey to 
leave at least one extracting super which 
is partly filled with honey so that there 
will be no danger of the colonies’ run 
ning short of stores during a _ possible 
dearth of nectar. In fact, it is a good 
plan to leave an upper story well filled 
with honey on each hive and winter in 
two stories if not too far north. This 
insures an abundant supply of honey not 
only for winter but for the important 
period of brood-rearing next spring. 

Toward the close of the season the 
colonies are sometimes inclined to erowd 
the brood-chamber with honey, leaving 
lut little room for the queen, especially 
if comb honey is being produced. Since 
comb honey from fall flowers does not 
sell well in most markets, it is, as a rule, 
not advisable to try to produce comb 
honey during a fall honey flow. There 
are a few exceptions to this, such as in 
the buckwheat region and a few other lo 
calities where there is a fair demand for 
comb honey from buckwheat and fall 
flowers. The crowding of the _ brood 
chamber with honey can be avoided, to 
some extent at least, by giving supers of 
empty combs if these are available, thus 
harvesting the fall honey crop in 
the form of extracted honey. This usu 
ally greatly relieves the crowded condi 
tion of the brood-chamber and results in 
plenty of young bees for winter if the 
queen is good. 


Those who are producing comb honey 
and are fortunate enough to have a fall 
honey flow might well substitute a hive 
body having frames of foundation for 
the comb-honey supers during the fall 
honey flow. If these hive-bodies are well 
filled with honey during the fall honey 
flow, it will be well to leave this honey 
with the bees if not too far north. In 
the latitude of northern New York, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where 
wintering in two stories may be objec 
tionable, this upper story of fall honey 
ean be taken away and stored for win 
ter, to be given back to the bees next 

(Continued on page 553.) 
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Ventilation at Top of Hive 
Question Is the use of a screen inner cover 
such as the ventilated escape board practical 
for the purpose of ventilation? 
Pennsylvania. Dr. W. Kleinstuber. 


Answer.—During very hot weather the 
inner cover can be replaced by the venti- 
lated eseape-board; then, by raising the 
telescoping cover so that the rim rests 
upon the ventilated escape-board at the 
hack or on a stick laid across the top of 
the hive, abundant ventilation could be 
afforded. However, so much ventilation 
would be objeetionable during cool 
nights, even when producing extracted 
heney. Comb honey supers should not 
be ventilated in this way, since the bees 
do not finish comb honey well near an 
opening. 


Effect Upon Queens of Clipping Their Wings 
Question Does it harm a fertile queen to 

clip her wings provided it is properly done? 

Does a queen take a cleansing flight in the 

spring? Jerry W. Raymond. 
Idaho. 


Answer.—So far as is known, queens 
injured in any way by clipping 
Thousands of queens are 
year, and if it were in- 
jurious surely some one would have dis 
covered it long ago. Clipped queens ap 
parently live just as long and lay just as 
well as those not clipped, provided, of 
course, that the clipping is properly done. 
Queens do not take a cleansing flight in 
the spring as workers do. Queens leave 
the hive only to accompany a swarm or 
to mate. It is known that an occasional 
queen takes a second mating flight, but 
this is probably so rare that it need not 
interfere with the beekeeper’s plans in 
clipping his queens. 
Destroying Diseased Colonies 
Question.—Is it necessary to destroy colonies 


are not 
their 
clipped 


wings. 
every 


which have one of the brood diseases, or is 
there now a cure for these? 
Illinois Chas. N. Thies. 
Answer.—It is not necessary to destrov 


of bees having either of the 
although in the case of 
American foul brood some states now re 
quire that the colonies be burned. How 
ever, in all such eases we understand that 
the beekeeper is first given an opportun 
ity to treat his colonies before the in 
spector arrives, then any diseased colo 
nies left untreated are destroyed by the 
inspector. When colonies having Ameri 
ean foul brood are properly treated there 
is apparently no more danger of recur 
renee of the than when the 
burned, but in many 
diseased colonies are 
save by treatment. 

mind in dealing with 
is that the 


colonies 


brood diseases, 


disease colo 


nies are cases badly 
not worth trying to 
The thing to keep in 
American foul brood 
adult bees are not affected by 


the disease and that the source of infe 
tion is chiefly in the seales formed by 
the dried-down remains of dead larvac 
and pupae in the brood combs. In the 
the case of European foul brood it is not 
necessary to destroy either the combs or 
the bees, since the bees are able to clean 
out the infection, provided the bees are 
Italians and the colony is strong. In case 
of American foul brood the combs can be 
saved if desired by sterilizing them in 
the aleolol-formalin solution. 
How to Clean a Hand Extractor 

Question.—How should I proceed to wash a 
hand extractor? Should I use soap with hot 
water? L. H. Lindemuth. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—It is not necessary to use 
soap in washing an extractor, since honey 
ean easily be washed off with a stream 
of hot water. By pouring water from the 
spout of a teakettle against the inner side 
of the can at the top any honey will be 
washed away. In some cases it will be 
necessary to remove the reel in order 
that the can may be thoroughly cleaned. 
Another way of cleaning the extractor is 
that of using a large quantity of water, 
then tipping the can and turning the reel 
so that both the reel and can are thor 
oughly washed. 

Removing Granulated Honey from Combs 

Qvestion.—I have 28 supers full of last 
year’s honey in extracting combs that has 
granulated. Is there any way by which I can get 
the honey out without destroying the ecmbs! 

Pennsylvania. Arthur S. Hill. 

Answer.—There is no way of taking 
heney that is granulated hard from the 
combs without destroying them. How- 
ever, by placing this honey on the hive 
during hot weather it may be softened 
up considerably by the heat from the 
sun and from the bees so that you ean 
extract most of it some time during this 
month when the weather is hot. The 
combs can then be given back to the bees 
to clean up. Perhaps a better way woul: 
be to save these combs to feed the bees 
next spring. Bees are able to use granu 
lated honey in the spring if it is not tov 
hard, and it is possible that they may }y 
able to clean up the combs entirely and 
save the honey in this way. 

Requeening Results in Swarming 

Question.—Why does requeening in August 
at the beginning of the buckwheat honey flow 
sometimes cause swarming? 

Indiana. Reynolds Metz. 

Answer.—This is probably because the 
queen was not accepted and the 
proceeded to build queen-cells. The pres 
of several queen-cells, together with 
the stimulation of the buckwheat hone) 
flow, would naturally result in swarming. 
Removing the old queen and introducing 
a young laying queen should, if anything, 


colony 


ence 
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decrease the tendeney to swarm during 
the buekwheat honey flow sinee there is 
less tendency to swarm in colonies hav 
ing young queens than in colonies hav- 
ing old queens. 

Feeding Back Extracted Honey to Produce 

Comb Honey 

Question.—Can I produce fine comb honey 
in my locality, which has an irregular honey 
flow, by feeding back extracted honey when 
the honey flow slacks up, then when it starts 
again stop feeding? Amon L. Kibler. 


Virginia. 

Answer.—It is extremely difficult to 
produce fine comb honey during an ir- 
regular honey flow. However, you can 
greatly improve the appearance of the 
honey by the method you suggest, but it 
will require considerable labor and may 
not prove profitable. In feeding back the 
extracted honey it will be necessary to 
thin it somewhat with water so that the 
bees may handle it more readily. it 
should be remembered that comb honey 
produced by feeding back extracted hon- 
ey is, as a rule, not quite as fine in ap- 
pearance as that produced during a good 
honey flow. Also, there is a greater ten- 
deney to granulate early in the winter, 
so that such honey should be marketed 
where it will be consumed early. For- 
merly feeding back extracted honey at 
the close of the season to induce the bees 
to finish comb honey was practiced to 
some extent in this country. Under some 
conditions it pays to do this, but most 
comb-honey producers have given up this 
practice entirely, preferring to sell the 
heaviest of the unfinished sections local- 
ly at a reduced price, and extracting the 
lighter ones. . 

Newspaper Method of Uniting 

Question.—What is meant by the newspaper 
method of uniting bees? B. J. Hurlbut. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—The newspaper method for 
uniting colonies of bees is as follows: 
Remove the cover from one of the hives 
to be united, spread over the top a sheet 
of newspaper having a few pinholes 
punched through it, lift the other hive 
from the bottom-board and set it directly 
on top of the newspaper. In gnawing 
away the newspaper the bees unite with 
out fighting. As a rule, the weaker of 
the two colonies united should be the one 
that is moved from its stand and placed 
on top of the other. If one of the colo 
nies is queenless, this is the one that 
should be moved from its stand and plac 
ed on ‘top of the other. 

Washing Honey Bottles 

Question.—I would like to know the proper 
method of washing bottles so that they will be 
dry, clean, and sparkling. I use soap suds, 
then rinse thoroughly in hot water, and have 
even inverted the jars over a jet of live steam, 
but seem to be unable to get away from a 
slight white deposit where drops of moisture 
remain, apparently due to a mineral substance 
in the water. Cc. L. Wright. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—When the water contains a 
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considerable amount of mineral matter 
it may be best to treat it in some way to 
precipitate the mineral matter, or use cis 
tern water if clean cistern water is avail 
able. When inverting the bottles much of 
the water can be shaken from the jars, 
thus making the drops of water that re 
main very small and reducing the amount 
of deposit left. 
Black and Hybrid Bees as Honey-Gatherers 
Question.—Are black bees and hybrid bees 
worthless as honey-gatherers? 
Alabama. H. J. Messersmith. 
Answer.—No. Good strong colonies of 
either black bees or hybrid bees may 
store good crops of honey. However, it 
is well to requeen such colonies with 


Italian queens of a good strain, since 
Italians are preferable for many rea- 
sons. In localities where European foul 


brood is prevalent, the keeping of black 
bees and hybrid bees should not be at- 
tempted since they do not resist this dis- 
ease. 
Levulose and Dextrose in Honey 

Question.—Are the amounts of dextrose and 
levulose in honey constant, and in what pro- 
portion do they exist? 

L. S. Hughes. 


Missouri. 

Answer.—The proportion of levulose 
and dextrose in honey varies with honey 
from different sources. However, the 
amount of levulose is always greater than 
the amount of dextrose. Under the gen- 
eral subject “Honey” in the A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture are Browne’s deter- 
mination of samples of honey from differ- 
ent sources as to the levulose and dex- 
trose percentages. For instance, in the 
ease of alfalfa honey he gives dextrose 
36.85 per cent; levulose, 40.24 per cent, 
while in tupelo honey he gives dextrose, 
24.73 per cent; levulose, 48.61 per cent. 

Queen-Excluder as a Barrier 

Question.—In producing honey in shallow 
extracting supers how can I prevent the bees 
from rearing brood in the supers without a 
queen-excluder? People tell me that bees do 
not work freely in extracting supers if above 


a queen-excluder. Geo. S. Forsyth. 
Connecticut. 
Answer.—You may be able to get 


along without an excluder by placing 
each newly added empty super on top of 
those partly filled, thus keeping the 
queen down by means of a barrier of 
honey between the brood and the newly- 
added super. It is doubtful if the queen- 
excluder hinders the work in the supers 
in any way. Strong colonies apparently 
work just as freely in supers above an 
excluder as though no exeluder were 
present, as you will find if you will try 
out carefully an experiment with colo- 
nies arranged both ways. In fact, it is 
much better to have brood to the top- 
bars of the frames in the brood-cham 
bers, and the super separated from the 
brood-chamber by means of a queen-ex- 
cluder than to have the super separated 
from the brood by two inches or more of 
honey in the upper portion of the frames, 
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JUST NEWS 


Editors 








The annual field day of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Society of Beekeepers will 
be held on August 27 at the Norfolk 
Ceunty School of Agriculture, Walpole, 
Mass. 

* * * 

The New Hampshire Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
Durham, N. H., on Thursday, August 18, 
in connection with Farmers’ and Home- 
Makers’ Week. 

* * * 

The Essex County Beekeepers’ Society 
of New Jersey is now publishing a news 
letter for its members. The news letter 
is issued by the secretary, Mr. John Con- 
nor, of Caldwell. 

. * * 


The North Dakota Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation at its recent meeting at Cando 
raised a substantial contribution to aid 
beekeepers who lost their bees in the 
flooded districts of Louisiana. 


- * * 


All honey exhibited at the Ohio State 
Fair this year will be judged according 
to the United States standards for honey 
as given in the United States Department 
of Agriculture Cireular 410-C, “U. S. 
Standards for Honey.” 


. * * 


According to Canadian government sta 
tistics, 53,412 queen bees were imported 
from the United States into Canada dur 
ing 1926. In 1922 the number was only 
25,000. This is an indication of how rap 
idly beekeeping is growing in Canada. 

7 7. 7 


As previously announced in this jour 
nal, one of the most important meetings 
of beekeepers to be held in this country 
this season is that of the Interstate meet 
ing at the home of the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Ill., on August 9, 10, 
and 11. 

. * * 

The Albama State Beekeepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet at Auburn during 
Farmers’ Week, which is the first week in 
August. The program for beekeepers will 
be on August 4 and 5. The editor of 
this journal is scheduled to speak at this 
meeting. 

* * * 


The Fourth International Entomologi- 
cal Congress will be held at Cornell Uni 
versity, Ithaca, New York, during the 
week of August 19, 1928. Plans are be- 
ing made for a section of apiculture in 
connection with this Congress. It is 
hoped that a number of leading investi- 


gators in this field from Europe may be 
induced to attend the Congress. 
. . 


Prof. R. L. Parker, Department of En- 
tomology, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, announces that the Department is 
equipped to grade honey for beekeepers 
by the United States standard honey 
grader. Beekepers who send honey to 
the department for grading should send 
from two to four ounces, since a smaller 
quantity is not suitable for making a 
color determination. 

* * * 


The summer meeting of the Michigan 
Beekeepers’ Association, which will be 
held at Petoskey on August 25 and 26, 
offers a splendid opportunity for southern 
beekeepers to visit northern Michigan at 
the time when the crop is on the hives 
ready for extracting. Another important 
summer meeting in Michigan will be held 
at the home apiary of David Running, 
at Filion, on August 5 and 6. 

* * * 


Mr. Edward A. Winkler, who was 
known by our readers as the man who 
did so much to bring Hubam clover to 
the attention of farmers, was killed at a 
railroad crossing recently while en route 
to one of his out-apiaries. Mr. Winkler 
operated 18 apiaries in Will County, Ti 
nois, his locations for beekeeping having 
been built up by inducing farmers in the 
vicinity of the bee-yards to grow Hu 
bam clover. 

+ * * 

Prof. W. W. Alpatov, of the University 
of Moseow, Russia, is spending the sum 
mer at Cornell University with Dr. Phil 
lips. He will go to Johns Hopkins Uni 
versity, Baltimore, Md., in the autumn, 
to work with Prof. Raymond Pearl. Prof. 
Alpatov is one of the group of Russian 
workers who have been working on the 
variability of the tongue length of bees, 
finding that the length of the tongue be 
comes steadily shorter as one goes north 
ward in Russia. 

* * * 

California beekeepers are seeking an 
explanation of the failure of the sage 
honey crop in that state just when th: 
prospects were brighter than they have 
been for a number of years. The most 
plausible theory thus far advanced is 
that cool weather permitted the develop 
ment of the sage weevil, which would 
have been stopped by normal hot weath 
er. The development of the weevil was 
so great that when the sage began to 

(Continued on page 552.) 
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BEES. MEN AND THINGS 


You may find it here) 








‘Beekeeping conditions here are excel- 
lent. The spring honey crop has been the 
best since 1922.”—William D. Wright, 
Manitoba. 

7. * * 

“T have never before seen as much elo- 
ver as there is in bloom this year. Also 
| have never seen the bees so determined 
to swarm.”—Penn G. Snyder, Montgom 
ery County, Ohio. 

* * * 

“Bees in this locality are in the worst 
condition ever known, and prospects are 
very discouraging. We have had a com- 
plete failure of surplus honey.”—T. K. 
Massie, Mercer County, West Virginia. 

7 * . 

“We must come to regard the sale of 
honey as an all-year-round proposition 
and not become paniec-stricken if we can 
not sell all we produce in one season dui 
ing September and October.”— Robert L. 
Scott, Ada County, Idaho. 

* * 7 


“We are having the best honey flow 
here we have ever had. We have been 
using an Overland truck, but our crop is 
so large this season that we have had to 
purchase a Dodge truck.”—Leroy Church 
man, Greenwood County, Kansas. 

. * * 

“Bees were starving in Fayette Coun 
ty, Pa., the first of June on account of 
rain and cold weather, together with be 
ing housed in small home-made boxes and 
negligence on the part of the beekeepers.” 
Bb. F. Forsythe, Washington County, Pa. 

a . . 

“In my loeality it has been very dry 
all the season, with the result that no 
surplus honey has been stored and some 
bees must be fed. However, the recent 
rains may help us. We had three gooid 
rains last week.” J. Homolka, DeSoto 
County, Florida. 

* * oo 

“T have been buying good Italian 
queens to combat European foul brood. 
by killing the old queen and placing the 
new one below an excluder, with the old 
brood-chamber above, it has worked in 
every ecase.”—R. B. Fanton, Franklin 
County, Vermont. 

* * * 

“The bees break all the rules this sea- 
son. Methods that have always worked 
with me were a failure this year and the 
bees have kept me guessing all spring. 
They swarmed in cold weather and dur- 
ing rainy weather.”—M. A. Munson, Oce- 
ana County, Michigan. 

* * . 

“We have had plenty of rain here in 

the Swan River Valley and I am looking 


forward to a good crop from white clover, 
which 1 think will be the main source of 
surplus honey this season. It is just 
starting to bloom now (July 6).’’—Cyril 
T. Dunealfe, Manitoba. 

o * . 

“I believe that the addition of the 
Food Department in Gleanings has helped 
it considerably. Beekeepers’ wives will 
now be interested in the magazine as well 
as the beekeepers themselves. Congratu- 
lations on the good work.”’—George KE. 
Marvin, Dane County, Wisconsin. 

* * * 

“Northern Minnesota has experienced 
the hardest spring on bees in many years. 
The loss has been heavy and the bees to 
day are 30 days behind time in building 
up for the honey flow. The chances for 
a good crop look very slim.”—Joe Kre 
minski, St. Louis County, Minnesota. 

* * ns 

“My Carniolan bees are sure good 
workers, but with the thermometer at 80 
to 90 degrees and lots of honey in easy 
reach of them they will certainly swarm 
on short notice. However, they simply 
will not loaf. They work well before 
they swarm and then many times as well 
after they swarm.”—Maurice N. Shutts, 
Clinton County, N. Y. 

. . - 

“My case against three men for stea! 
ing seven colonies of bees resulted in the 
leader’s receiving one year at hard labor 
or $600 fine. A deadlock of the jury 
saved the other two from the same sen 
tence. I am in hopes this will break up 
some of the stealing. Some years ago | 
had 2000 pounds of honey stolen.”—J. L. 
Morgan, Franklin County, Florida. 

* . 7 

“Perhaps some of the market breaking 
could be avoided if beekeepers would be 
more careful about unfinished sections. | 
saw hundreds of combs on the market 
last fall at sacrifice prices. The only 
thing wrong with them was that they 
were not finished. There was no excuse 
for that last season. It simply meant im 
proper management of the supers.”—Rob 
ert L. Scott, Ada County, Idaho. 

- * * 


“Our bee club boys went up against 15 
other boys’ and girls’ club demonstration 
tcams at the state meet in Columbia and 
secured second place. This was the first 
bee demonstration ever given in the Mis- 
souri club work. We had a live-bee dem- 
onstration (under a tent), and various 
stages of beekeeping were shown, includ 
ing the extracting of honey.”—Wm. ©. 
Wilson, St. Charles County, Missouri. 
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On Septem- 
ber 17, 1883, I 
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warm friend 
ship for her. 


Time passe! 











started for the I 
meeting in Can- 

ada, the thir 
teenth conven- 
tion of the 


A. I. Root’s Story of a 


and she came 
in one day with 
fine-looking 
man who spoke 


| 




















North Ameri- His Own Life English quite 
can Beekeep brokenly. With 
ers’ Associa- . a most becom- 
tion. tL __9Q. ing color on her 


] stayed over 
night at a very 
pleasant and be 
comfortable ho 
tel in Buffalo. 
There proved to 
be a bar behind the scenes, and I remain- 
ed in the room much of the evening just 
to study human nature, especially human 
nature as found in saloons. I must con 
that when I went to bed at nine 
o’elock I could not help a sort of feeling 
that it would be a little hard to close up 
such a place as that. The customers were 
pleasant, well-to-do people, and the man 
who stood behind the bar seemed full of 
the milk of human kindness. It was 
hard to imagine that he would harm any- 


one, 


fess 


It was my custom to get up about five 
o’clock in the morning. In consequence 
of the change in time at Buffalo, I arose 
a little after four o’clock. As no one 
seemed moving, I thought I would take 
a look into the saloon. What do you 
think I saw? A roomful of ragged, dis 
solute, besotted-looking human beings, 
stupefied with beer or something stronger. 
There was a perfect jargon of low-lived 
and filthy oaths and curses. One man, as 
he called his comrades to drink, spoke of 
his wife and children at home and about 
his own black, sin-cursed life, and with a 
sort of maudlin leer he made light of it 
all, condemning himself and all present 
to the bottomless pit. So it went on. The 
man behind the counter had lost his cheer- 
ful kind look of the day before and ae 
tually spoke as if he were tired of life 
and all that life could furnish. I went 
out into the open air and drew a breath 
of relief, and declared to myself that I 
would never more be deceived by the mir 
rors and silver plate, cut glass and furni 
ture, even though accompanied by a thin 
veneer of gentlemanly manners. 

One day in the early sixties a pretty 
black-eyed girl came into my store and 
after a pleasant salutation told me that 
her name was Caroline S., and that her 
brother was a jeweler, too. After mak 
ing a purchase she went away with a 
pleasant good day that made me feel like 
parting from a friend. She came in 
often afterward and by her cheerful smile 
and pleasant ways made us all feel a 


And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess; but 
filled with the Spirit.—Eph. 5:18. 

Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink; that continue until 
night, till wine inflame them!—Isa. 5:11. 


fresh, rosy 
face, she intro- 


duced him as 
her husband. 
How happy 
they always 


seemed when they came into the store, 
and how plainly one could notice that 
each was bent on doing something for 
the other! Later on a new baby ae 
companied them, and as he grew older 
little trinkets were selected for him 
from our counters. As he became able 
to walk alone he became a favorite ev- 
erywhere for the reason that he inherit 
ed his mother’s bright eyes and her frank, 
friendly smile. I often watched the 
curly-haired boy as he looked at the dif- 
ferent things in the store with childish 
faney and delight. Happy, joyous child 


hood! Oh, that angels might guard you 
and preserve your innocence all along 


this thorny path of life! 

A dozen years passed. Late in the eve 
ning of the Fourth of July, 1879, I was 
sent to see a young man who had been 
found lying across a railroad track ‘n a 
state of insensibility from the effects of 
drink. He was searcely able to stand, 
but he pretended to be busily engaged in 
writing in a book, although it was too 
dark to see a single letter. I spoke to him, 
but he would not answer. I tried every- 
thing I knew to get him to tell me who 
he was and where he belonged. He drop 
ped some of his papers and I gathered 
them up, as he was unable to do so. but 
I got only curses for my pains. 

As he had evidently been gorng up the 
track I took him by the arm, hoping the 
air and the walk would revive him. He 
soon began to show that he knew me, for 
he began swearing about my Abbeyville 
Sabbath school, and finally from the 
words he quoted I knew that he had been 
with us and had heard my talk to the 
boys. Satan, speaking through him, seem 
ed in a rage that I should interfere. We 
came to a cattle-guard, and when I wish 
ed to assist him across he declared he 
could get along better without any help, 
and, being allowed to have his own way, 
he foolishly tried to run across the sharp 
edged sticks. Without any care or re 
gard as to where he placed his feet, he 
soon fell with a crash; and as I lifted him 
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up with expressions of pity, he only 
laughed and declared that nothing could 
hurt a man when he was “full.” 

“But you will know tomorrow that you 
have been hurt.” 

“Tf you had let me alone I should never 
have any tomorrow.” 

“Do you mean that you purposely lay 
down there that the train might run over 
you?” 

“Yes, and it is the very best thing | 
do. I have listened to your talks in 
the Sunday School and have wanted to 
he a good boy and stop drinking; but | 
have sworn off so many times and it did 
no good that I made up my mind I would 
make a sure thing of it this time. I want 
to stop drinking and stop breaking my 
mother’s heart, and this is the only way 


seen 


ean 


[ ean stop.” Thus does Satan employ 
crafty reasoning with the slave in his 
toils. 


[ told him the devil had got him in his 
hands and it was he who was persuading 
him to lie down that he might be lost 
forever to God and all that was good in 
this great universe. I talked with him 
until he began to ery and finally in an 
guish, said: “Oh, what shall I do? | 
thought this morning I never should get 
drunk again, but the boys came to me and 
said they must have me to make fun for 
them. And they ealled me ‘Schumacher.’ ” 

“What is that? Did you say your name 
was—?” 

“Yes, that is my name.” 

It was hard to realize that his mother 
so short a time ago was the bright, hope- 
ful Caroline. I took him -on his way 
home far enough from the track that 
seemed to have such a fatal charm for 
him. This boy had perhaps had his en 
thusiasm fired that day by the political 
speech in regard to this land of liberty 
of ours; but can any one imagine a more 
galling form of bondage than the one 
that came so near robbing this young 
mother of her boy? The slave drivers used 
to sell a man’s body for $1000. The 
loonkeeper tried to sell this boy’s soul to 
the devil for a few 

Will you, my friend, stand idly by and 
see these things done? Are you ready to 
fight? up, yourselves, for 
Christ’s sake. Do something toward res- 
cuing the young men of our nation from 


sa- 


cents. 


Rouse stir 


this bondage and this galling slavery. 
Teach them what it is to be free men in 
the sense that God intended. Rouse up, 


stir yourselves. Come and join this army 
that moves with such mighty power and 
vet does all its work by kindness and 
love. ' 

In 1909 I crusade in Glean 
ings against the common practice at that 
the part of newspapers of ac 
cepting advertisements for whiskey. | 


started a 


time on 
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hoped that our readers would elip out the 
discussions in question and mail them to 
the various publishers of dailies, week 
lies, and monthlies who were accepting 
this kind of advertisements. 

A letter from J. G. Buchanan, Green 
ville, IL, brought to my attention that 
the Toledo Blade, in spite of informa 
tion that I had received to the contrary, 
was accepting whiskey advertisements. 
One such advertisement offered a 12-bot 
tle case of the finest whiskey for only 
$5.00, the whiskey to be shipped all 
charges prepaid, without any mark to 
betray the contents. 

By the way, this closing phrase fur 
sufficient reason why any re 
paper should have rejected 
such an. advertisement. “Without marks 
to betray it.” Sure enough. To betray 
what? The hellishness of the business. 

I stopped my subscription to a Cleve 
land daily on one occasion and told ow 
that I wanted a daily that 
would not advertise Duffy’s malt whis 
key. About the third paper that cam 
after that contained one of their adver 
tisements again, right before my eyes. 

Once when I had been sick for quite a 
while, and had grown so thin that I was 
only a bundle of skin and bones, an al- 
cohol bath was suggested. I had rolled 
around in many days that the 
skin was fairly worn off and I was afraid 


nishes a 


spectable 


newsdealer 


bed so 


that some of my bones would “come 
through.” The bath with the very best 
aleohol did not refresh me a_ particle 


in fact, it made the sore places smart, 
and I did not rest as easy for 24 hours 
afterwards. When told | would have to 
take it every day, I rebelled. A bath in 
pure soft rain-water has always refreshed 
and invigorated me, but the bath with 
aleohol gave no such refreshing feeling 
whatever. 

I insist that the use of whiskey for 
bathing the body is a silly notion, a relie 


of the age when doctors used to take 
out a lot of a man’s blood to cure him. 
If he survived they said the bleeding 


was what cured him. If the poor fellow 
died, then they told the relatives that, 
although they took away a large quan 
tity of blood, even that did not 
him. 

Whiskey-drinking, thank God, is about 
to be put down and out as a remedy for 
sick people. [ remember my_ brother 
telling years ago of a man who got a 
bottle of whiskey for his rheumatism. 
He forgot the directions. Perhaps it had 
been written as some doctors write them, 
so nobody could read them anyway. Well, 
he drank the whiskey and rubbed the 
empty bottle on his rheumatic limb. How 
often, [ wonder, have whiskey, brandy, 


save 


(Continued on page 548.) 
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Notices will be inserted in the classified 
columns for 7c per word. You must say 
you want your advertisement in the classi- 
fied columns, or we will not be responsible 
for errors. For special conditions on bee 
and queen advertising please write us. Copy 
should be received by 15th of preceding 
month to insure insertion. Cash with copy 


| Classified Advertisements 


Z 





| if credit has not been established proviousty. 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 
small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu- 


lar lines who are here listed when their adver- 
tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 


Bergquist Mfg. Co., Sam Foley, Georgia Bee 
Supply Co., Iberville Bee Co., Lewis ‘O. Klaty, 
Golden Apiaries, La. Southern Bee Farm, G. B. 
Lewis Co., F. M. Morgan, Geo. H. Rea, E. 8. 
Robinson, David Running, J. J. Scott, N. L. 
Stapleton, York Bee Co., Schenectady Bee Sup 
ply Co. 


DELLE 


HONEY FOR SALE 








“We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
sellers, although we require strict refer- 
from them. -From Our Guarantee and 
Advertising Conditions. 


ey 


ences 


-Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 

SALE—Very fine white clover honey 
cans. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 

FOR 
in 60-lb. 

GET my 
tity. C. 8S. 
lowa. 


prices on clover honey. 
Engle, 1327 23rd St., 


Any quan 
Sioux City, 


CARLOAD 
10c per lb 
Mich. 


light 
7i1l 


extracted 
Avon 8St., 


Michigan 
L. S. Griggs, 


honey, 
Flint, 


FANCY 
the 
Mich 
“~FOR SALE 
to ship. State 
vue, Ohio. 

FOR SALE 
two to the 
Mich. 

HONEY FOR SALE, any 
The John G. Paton Co., 
York City 

NEW 
Ib. cans, 
Marietta, N Y.. 

NEW crop, finest 
and extracted. Prices 
Stoller, Latty, Ohio. 

EXTRACTED HONEY FOR SALE 
buckwheat, any kind of package. C. J. 
ridge, Kendaia, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—-Comb and extracted white clo 
ver honey. Price on request. Dr. E. Kohn & 
Son, Grover Hill, Ohio. 

NEW white orange blossom 
tins, 12¢ per lb. Leutzinger & 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

NEW HONEY FOR SALE—Clover and buck 


clover extracted, in new 
carload. J. N. Harris, 


sixties, by 


case or St. Louis, 


Comb and extracted now ready 
your wants. H. G. Quirin, Belle 


60-lb. 
North 


clover 


White 


case. D. R. 


honey in 
cans Townsend, 


star, 


kind, any 
217 Broadway, 


quantity. 
New 


crop white clover extracted honey, 60 
two in a case at $13.00. J. G. Burtis, 


clover honey, comb 
request. Irvin A. 


white 
on 


Clov er, 


Bald 


60-Ib. 
Clay 


in 
76 


honey 
Lane, 


wheat, extracted, in 60-lb. cans, 10 and 5 Ib. 
pails. Also clover and buckwheat comb honey. 
Lane, Trumansburg, 


Prices on request. Elton L. 
B. Ue 
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FOR SALE-——Water white sweet clover hon- 
ey. North Dakota's best. Victor Apiaries, Chaf 
fee, N. D. 


FOR SALE—The finest white clover honey 
in pn wy cased 60’s and 5-lb. pails. Sample, 
15c. A. 8. Tedman, Weston, Mich. 


WATSON’S choice Nebraska clover extract: 
ed 60's for sale. Write for prices. Sample, 


10c. Albert W. Watson, Wayne, Nebr. 
BUCKWHEAT-GOLDENROD honey of best 

quality, in five and sixty pound tins. Price rea 

sonable. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio. 


OUR finest clover honey, any quantity or 
package; also buckwheat. Write for prices and 
sample. K. E. _Carrington, Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans at 10c per pound, f. o. b. Selnien. Mich. 
The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 

FOR SALE-—New crop A-1 Diamond clear 
honey in case lots, 84%c per pound. Ton lots, 
Be. ro Be Moville, lowa. ‘Virgil Weaver. 


WINKLER’S 1927 





crop white clover honey 


in new 60-lb. cans (2 cans per case) at 10c lb. 
Sample prepaid, 20c. Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, 
il. 


C ARLOAD or less sweet “clover extrac ted 


honey in new cans and cases. As good as the 
best, and priced right. L. A. Thrall, Anthon, 
lowa. 

DAKOTA SUNSHINE HONEY is water 


white, pure sweet clover extracted honey. For 
sale, any quantity. F. H. Smith & Sons, Amenia, 
a. DD. 


~ FOR SALE—Finest quality clover honey in 


new 60-lb. cans and cases, case or carload. 
Write for prices, stating quantity desired. J. 
D. Beals, Dwight, N. D. 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. 
cans, new crop, 10c; old, 9c per Ib. Chunk 
honey, $9.00 per doz. 5-lb. pails. Jos. H. 
Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 


HONEY FOR SALE—For the beekeper hon 
ey sellers whose supply may be short, we have 
choice honeys that we offer. Write for prices 
The A. |. Root Company, Medina, Ohio. 


‘ST URDEVANT'’S NEBRASKA CLOVER 


HONEY, white, extracted, sixties, Rochester 
N. Y., Boston, Mass., home apiaries. Bids so 
licited. J. H. Sturdevant, St. Paul, Nebr. 
HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
ciover at 1l2c¢ lb.; white sage at 12c Ilb.; white 
orange at 1l3c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib 
Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
FOR SALE-—Honey, fancy white, $5.00 case 
_ 1 white, $4.50; No. 1 amber, $4.00; No. 1 
buckwheat, $4.00; white clover extracted, lle 
amber extracted, 9c; buckwheat, 8c. C. B. How 


ard, Geneva, N. Y. 
EXTRACTED tupelo, 


eys. Never granulates, 
ed. Sample, 20c, of bbl. to carlots. 
pkg. delivered, % gal., $1.85; 1 gal., 
L. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga. 

FOR SALE Ohio white clover honey, $12.00 
for single case two 60-lb. cans; in 10-case lots 
$10.80 per case; 12 5-lb. pails, $8.00. Chunk 
honey, 12 5-lb. pails, $10.00. Sample, 15c. | 
W. Summerfield, Waterville, Ohio. 


OHIO’S finest comb and extracted white 
clover honey. Extracted put up in new cans and 
cases, 120 lbs. net. Comb graded into either 
fancy or No. 1 and packed in carrier lots 
cases). Prices on request. Sample 10c. Morrison 
& & Martin, Mandale, Ohio, 

FOR SALE -Large stock first-class whit 
clover, sweet clover, basswood, light amber and 
buckwheat extracted honey. Producers who need 
more, dealers and solicitors should write us 
I. Root Company of Chi 
Chicago, Ill. 


the 
mild, 


greatest of all hon 
deliciously flavor 
Parcel post 


$3.55. M 











(8 


about their wants. A. 
cago, 


224 W. Huron St., 
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TO reduce stock we offer 200 cases of clover 
extracted honey for sale at only $10.00 per 
case of two 60’s. New cans and cases. This 
is an opportunity for dealers to put in their 
winter supply of honey. Beekeepers who are 
short of honey to supply their customers should 
consider this bargain and act at once before 
this special offer closes. E. D. Townsend & 
Sons, Northstar, Mich. 


MMM 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—All our hon- 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis- 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's fi- 
nancial responsibility and advise all beekeep- 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 








WANTED— -Fancy white clover comb honey. 
J. E. Crane & Sons, Middlebury, Vt. 

WANTED—Fancy white-clover comb. E. W. 
Peirce Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 


wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
WOUUAUCLUENUUED EAA EAU RAEN EAUAT GAL EE AAT TEA EAN ATAU 


FOR SALE 





HONEY LABELS—New design. Catalog free. 
Eastern Label Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


FOR SALE—One Root 4-frame hand-rever- 
sible extractor, as good as new, $25.00. I. R. 
VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


MAKE queen introduction SURE. One 
pr ba cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


FOR SALE—1000 cases used honey | cans. 
Ask for special prices on quantity lots. J. E. 
Crane & Son, Middlebury, Vt. 


ROOT bee supplies. Used 60-lb. cans, good 
as new in clean wood cases, partition, 2 cans 
to case, 50c. A. V. Small, Augusta, Kans. 


TAGGART Improved Reel Sweet Clover 
Harvester. Third year on the market. Guaran- 
teed to do the work. Write today. Claude 
Taggart, Martinsville, Il. 


~ FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-Ib. “cans, 
two cans to a case, boxed. We have large 
stocks of these on hand. Please write for prices 
if interested. We are offering only good cans 
and good cases. C. H. W. Weber & OCo., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


m UULUnU nanan eRaaaaNAT aH 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 











WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran- 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran- 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement; or, it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi- 
cate of health from some authorized bee in- 
spector at time of sale. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


QUEENS and package bees, ‘‘Yancey Hus- 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 





QUEEN BEES, selected untested, 75c, in 5 
or more. The Mangham Apiaries Co., ©. S. 
Duncan, Prop., Mangham, La. 

VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 
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FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


THREE-BANDED Italian queens. 
tested, $1.00; 
Catherine, Ala. 


FOR SALE—70 colonies, guaranteed free of 
disease, and equipment. Eber Frazier, Hender- 
son Harbor, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—300 colonies of bees. Health cer- 
tificate furnished. Filled with new crop of hon- 
ey. Henkhaus Bros., Woodsboro, Texas. 


LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A. 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


VIGOROUS LEATHER-COLORED ITALIAN 
QUEENS, $1.00 each. Prompt and courteous 
service. Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Indiana. 


jfOLDEN Italian queens, 1, $1.00; 6, $5. 00; 

$10.00; $75.00 per 100. Write for price on 
aan bees. T. J. Talley, R. F. D. No. 8, 
Greenville, . Ala. 


GOLDEN ~— queens, ready ~ April i oe 
queen, $1.00; $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75. 
Safe arrival TR ee | Ww. W. Talley, Green- 
ville, R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


ALABAMA queens, bright Ttalians, 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $1.00; $75.00 per 100. Write 
for price on + bees. H. B. Talley, R. F. 
D. No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, producing large 
beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. Package 
bees, nuclei, circular, 1927, ready free. Dr. 
White Bee Co., Sandia, Texas. 





Select un- 
select tested, $1.50. J. Allen, 


























Very fine three-banded Italian queens. Great 
hustlers and gentle. The product of 14 years of 
careful breeding. Untested queens, 1, $1.00; 6, 
$5. 50; 12, $10.00. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 


LISTEN—To all new customers answering 
this advertisement, we will sell two of our se- 
lect untested Carolina queens at the price of 
ome, fa for $1.25. Carolina Bee Co., Graham, 











‘‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens, 3-banded stock, 
none better. Untested queens from May 15 to 
June 15, $2.00. After June 15, $1.50. Intro- 
duction guaranteed. Circular. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00; 
6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in season, 20 per cent to book your order 
for spring delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville, 
R. F. No. 3, Ala. 


BEES and three-banded Italian queens. Two- 
lb. package bees, with queen, $3.50. Can ship 
on comb or sugar syrup. Health certificate. 10 
per cent books order. Write for special prices. 
C. E. Carpenter, Bunkie, La. 


GOLDEN Italian queens. Untested, $1.00; 
6, $5.25; 12 or more, 75c each; select untested, 
$1.10; 6, $6.00; 12 or more, 95c each. State 
inspected, safe arrival. Money back if not sat- 
isfied. Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. O. 

PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.50; 2-Ib. package, $3.00. Add price 
of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaranteed after 
May 10. Write for prices on colonies. Birdie 
M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 


AFTER 38 years of selection in breeding a 
fine strain of leather-colored Italian queens, I 
am offering them after June 15 at $1.00 each in 
any quantity. Freedom from disease guaran- 
teed. Charles Stewart, Johnstown, Box 42, 
New York. 


GOLDEN Italian queens for balance of sea- 
son, the big, bright, hustling kind (the kind 
that gets the honey). Satisfied customers ev- 
erywhere. Untested, 85c each; 6, $4.75; 12, 
$9.00; 100, $65.00; tested, $1.50 each. Safe 

















arrival guaranteed. Health certificate furnished. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





be 
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FOR SALE-—20 colonies of pure three-band- 
ed Italian bees in Root hives. Guaranteed no 
disease. Rev. W. E. Gordon, Hepburn, Iowa. 


FOR SALE-—Cheap, 20 strong colonies Ital- 
ians, extractor, capping melter, steam uncap- 
ping-knife. Supplies for 50 colonies. Guaran- 
teed no disease. N. A. Clay, Oberlin, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 50 eolonies, 10-frame, 
beth ways, nearly new. State inspected. After 
August 1, 1927. Disabled. Opening for young 
man. A. W. Mayberry, West Concord, Dodge 
County, Minnesota. ; 


REQUEEN your bees with the best “young 
queens. We have them Queens, 75c each; 
$9.00 per dozen; 1 Ib. ‘of bees with queen, 
$2.90; 2 lbs. with young queen, $4.50. Charges 
paid to your P. O. Graydon Bros., Greenville, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Ala. 


FOR SALE—800 


wired 


three-deckers; fine mes 
quite-alfalfa irrigated locations; moving un- 
necessary; guaranteed against disease which 
is unknown here; unrivalled for packages, 


queens Easy purchase for approved buyer. 
W. A. Walsh, Pima, Arizona. 
GOLDEN Italian queens that produce golden 


very gentle, 
inspected. Safe 


bees, 


good honey-gatherers. State 
arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. 


Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c¢ 
each; tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.50 each. 
D. T. Gaster, Randleman, N. C. 


GOLDEN Italian queens that have the other 
qualities desired in bees as well as the golden 


color. Prices: untested, $1.00; 6, $5.25; 12 
to 49, 75ce each; 50 or more, 70c each, with 
health certificate and safe arrival. Hazel V. 
Bonkemeyer, Route 2, Randleman, N. C 
THREE-BANDED Italian queens and bees, 
gentle and good honey-gatherers. 1, $1.00; 6, 


$5.00 12, $10.00. 
with untested queen, 
queen, $4.25. Safe 
guaranteed. G. E. 

GIVING away queens. 
banded Italian queen to each new customer 
buying one or more queens. Price, $1.00 each; 
6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c each; tested, 
$1.50 each. State inspected. Safe arrival and 


Package bees, 2-lb. pkg. 
$3.25; 3-lb. with untested 

arrival and _ satisfaction 
Whittle, Mussel, Ala. 


I will give one three- 


atisfaction guaranteed. Carl E. Causey, Pleas 
ant Garden, N. C 

FOR SALE—Realize the fruits of ‘‘The 
Land Flowing with Milk and Honey’’ by tak- 


complete outfit consisting of Ital- 
complete modern equipment to 
Bees guaranteed to be free 
Forced to sell by ill health. In- 
once. L. M. Gulden, Englevale, 


ing over my 
lan bees a id 
run 750 colonies, 
from disease 
vestigate at 
N. D. 
WIRE, don't write, if in a hurry. Rush or- 
ders solicited for queens and package bees. We 
produce the best and sell for reasonable prices. 
Pure golden stock, gentle, phenomenal produc 
ers NOT AFFECTED BY MISSISSIPPI 
FLOOD The Spencer Bee Farms, Orleans 
Parkway, R. F. D. No. 2, New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE—Choice bright Italian queens. I 
have been building up this strain for the last 
24 years for vigorous hustlers, good winterers, 
gentleness and fine color. These queens will 
equal the best on the market. Health certificate 


goes with the queens. Prices: 1 untested queen 
$1.25 2 untested queens, $12.00; 1 breeder, 
$10.00 Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 


THREE-banded Italian queens of “high qual- 
ity for the season of 1927. Begin shipping 
June 1. These queens are reared under the 
best conditions possible that time and experi 
ence can produce. 1 untested queen, $1.00; six, 


$5.50; twelve, $10.00 tested queens, $2.00 
each For queens in larger quantities write 
for prices. All bees free from disease. Safe ar- 


rival and satisfaction guaranteed. Robert B. 


Spicer, Wharton, N. J, 
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MINNESOTA QUEENS—tThree-banded Ital 
ians that produce gentle bees; unexcelled 


honey-gatherers. Untested, $1.00; 25 or more, 
90c; tested, $2.00. Safe arrival and satisfac 


tion guaranteed. Hopkins Withrow 


Minn. 


Apiaries, 


AM now ready to send out northern-bred 
nice young three-banded Italian queens by re- 
turn mail. $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00. Also nuclei 
and full colonies, guaranteed free from dis 
ease. S. G. Crocker, Jr., Roland Park P. 0O., 
Baltimore, Md. 


10-frame hives of bees, 87 
winter cases, extractor, 
about 3000 Ibs. clover 
equipment. All in good 
‘’, Strahan 


FOR SALE—20 
extracting supers, 15 
honey tank, hive scale, 
honey on hives. Other 
shape. Guaranteed no disease. C. 
Linwood, Nebr. 

HOL L OPETER’S STRAIN of hardy, honey 
gathering Italians have pleased many of United 
States, and Canada’s best beekeepers. Choice 
untested queens from this strain, one, $1.00; 
five, $4.50; ten, $8.50; twenty, $16.00. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. J. B. Hollo 
pete r, Rockton, Pa. 

FIFTY ONE years a beekeeper is my record. 
Am not very able to continue. A young, honest, 
dependable man that likes bees and under 
stands them, intending to make bees his life 
work, can start where it took me 30 to 40 years 
to attain. Hundreds of bees, hives, fixtures. If 
really interested, write me the day you will 
drive over, so I will be at home to show them 
Will take one-half the estimated value for the 
whole outfit. Will help inspect or buyer may 
have his own inspector. Delbert E. LHomme 
dieu, Colo, Story Co., lowa. 

FARM FOR SALE BY OWNER—160 acres 
in mgrenenaiern South Dakota. Located in fer 
tile James River Valley. Fine country for small 
grain, livestock, and bees. Ton truck, 80 colo 
nies bees and hives with comb and extracting 
supers for 150, together with all other beekeep 
ing equipment, included with place. Everything 
practically new. Plenty bee pasture, guaran 
teed no disease. Large barn and house. Ar 
tesian well. New woven wire fence. All level 
and under cultivation. Good community. Fine 
climate. 1% miles from church and school. 6 
miles from town. Price, $12,500. $4000 cash 
balance 5 per cent. For further particulars 
write Wm. L. Burton, Groton, 8S. D. 
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ROOT EXTRACTOR EXCHANGE 
COLUMN 

advertising service to Root custom 


to dispose of their present ex 
purchasing Boot machine 





(A free 
ers who wish 
tractors as they are 











of greater capacity. 

FOR SALE—A _ Lewis-Markle 8-frame ex 
tractor, good as new, cost $275.00, price 
$135.00. G. C. Matthews, 314 8th St., West 
Willmar, Minn. 

SO UUM eC 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour 


nal in Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Specimen 
copy free from the publishers. Send us a post 
card he any It is well worth your little trouble. 
The Apis Club, Benson, Oxon, England. 


UOTE 


Patents Co. 


TOUUUAATLA ETE TTL 


Counsel of The A. Is Root 
—- in Patent Office 





and O 
HAS. og ‘WILLIAMSON 
McLachlan Building, Washington, D. C 
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Thrifty Queens 
50c each 


IN LOTS OF TEN OR MORE 


Smaller lots, 60¢ each 


Safe arrival is guaranteed in the U. 8S. 
and Canada. Pure mating and satisfac- 
tion the world over. 


Thirty-three years of careful breeding 
insures you of THRIFTY three-banded 
Italian queens. An output of thousands 
of queens per month assures you of good 
delivery. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 


Remember THRIFTY Bees are guaranteed to 
please. 





Superior Three-Banded 


Italian Queens by 
Return Mail 


Many years ago we purchased queens of the 


leading breeders of the country. From each of 
the several purchases we selected the prettiest, 
gentlest, 


have 


and thriftiest queens, and from these 
scientifically bred for the period, and have 
produced what we believe to be the prettiest, 
gentlest, and as good a honey-gatherer as there 
is in America. This is the testimony of hun- 
dreds of customers throughout the country. All 
work is done by owners of the business, and 
we offer the best services obtainable. Safe ar- 
rival, and no disease guaranteed. 
order makes a satisfied customer. 


QUEENS: Any quantity, 60c each. 


W. C. Smith & Company 


Calhoun, Alabama 


satisfaction, 
One 
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haleed Queens 


THE BEST OF PURE THREE- 
BANDED ITALIANS. THE 
PICK OF THE HONEY- 
MAKERS 


Select Young Laying Queens 


now 75c each, 
any number 


If large lots are wanted write for 
prices, stating how many 
you can use. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick - - Alabama 





train 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improvement 
constantly in view. 

By careful selection during all these years 
[ have succeeded in producing a _ strain of 
three-banded, leather-colored Italian bees, 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS, 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc. 

Mr. A. K. Whidden, San Jacinto, Cal., says 
‘*In 1913 80 per cent of the bees in this dis 
trict died of European foul brood. I had an 
apiary of 60 colonies headed by daughters of 
your queens in which I did not lose a colony, 
and in 1914 they made 360 Ibs. per colony. 

‘“*In 1917 I bought 12 queens of you and 
introduced them to diseased colonies. Four of 
them became too weak to recover, and they 
all got rapidly worse until it looked impossible 
for any of them to recover. In eight of them, 
as soon as the young bees from your queens 
began to hatch, the disease began to disap- 
pear. They cleaned up and stayed clean.’’ 

I am now filling orders by return mail. 

Untested queens, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, $1.25; 6, $6.00; 12, $11.00. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 
cular free. 


J. P. MOORE 
MORGAN, KENTUCKY 
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Well, I’m off! 





Have been off for about 
five whole days. This ’ere gypsy life is 
certainly great. If you never tried it, 
why, just load up the old machine some 
day and start out. Your education will 
start to grow the minute you hit the trail 
and will be about ready to ust when 
you get all set for the first night. You 
will find out that you have about ten 
times as many articles of some things, 
and for the life of you you will not be 
able to find other things that any fool 
ought to have known enough to take. But 
any way, it’s fun, and makes you fee] 
like tying into work harder than ever 
for another year. The big secret to a fine 
sampin’ out tourin’ trip is to have a com- 
plete outfit, not necessarily an expensive 
one either. Tonight I’m camped away 
up in the Muskoka Lake region. Came 
up from Toronto today, and saw only one 
“Honey for Sale” sign. Some one had 
hung a cloth over it. Guess they don’t 
really have to work as hard sellin’ their 
honey as I do from my colony of bees. I 
almost forgot I did see another honey 
sign that read “All Honeymoons were not 
100 per cent pure honey” but a 100 per 
cent “Honey” will make a pure honey- 


(Continued on page 545.) 
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Queens 


By Return 
Mail 


Why take chances on the quality and 
delivery of your queens? Your next 
honey crop depends on them. Why not 
pay a few cents more and be assured 
of the best quality and prompt deliv- 
Requeen now and get your hives 
in condition for winter. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Health certifi- 
cate with each shipment. 

1 Untested, 80c; 12 for $9.00. Tested, 
$1.50 each. 

Write for circular and complete price 
list. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 
Rt. 1, MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
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“COMIN’ AND GOIN’.” 


(Continued from page 545.) 

moon. But gettin’ back to this ’ere sellin’ 
honey. I certainly was disappointed in not 
scein’ more “Honey for Sale” signs in On- 
tario. There were any number of them in 
New York state. I just hope that every 
one of them is preachin’ about the good 
qualities of honey. You know that if 
every honey producer would talk about 
his honey, why, the honey crop would be 
sold before it is produced. 

[ received some more good advice on 
my spade. One of my good friends over 
in England, by the name of G. Thomas, 
wrote me to get one by the name “More 
Power to the Elbows.” He said any Irish 
pal would tell me how to use it. Thanks, 
Mr. Thomas, that’s just what I need. 

Now, back to this ’ere campin’ trip. 
I’m still on the go and if I could just stav 
long enough in one place, why, maybe, I 

(Continued on page 548.) 


QUEENS 


Miller’s Old Reliable Three-Band 
ed Italians at reduced prices for balance 
of season. This is the first time our ad 
vertisement has appeared during 1927, 
for our old customers took all the queens 
we raised up to July. This proves to us 
that our queens are giving satisfaction. 

Untested, 1, 80c; 12, 75c each; 50, 65c 
each; 100, 60c each. 


John G. Miller 


723 C St. CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 


BEE CULTURE 


FOR SALE—Bee farm, 40 acres, partly im- 
proved cut-over land. Good location. One and 
one-fourth miles from small town. Young or 
chard, house, full basement, $1200. Also 60 
colonies of bees, guaranteed free from disease. 
Supplies. Novotny Bros., Arthyde, Minn. 
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Sete teem jp 
Mack’s Queens 


75¢ EACH 


Any Number 
Guaranteed to make a satisfied 
customer or money back. A good 
young queen in every colony NOW 
will mean a maximum honey crop 
next season. 


Herman McConnell 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
Robinson - - ~-_ Illinois 








ARLINGTON HOTEL 


IDEAL DOWNTOWN LOCATION 
One of the 4M Hotels 




















j : 
Ng | CARO Always 
4-M COLONIAL AROOM ‘A ROOM 
FAIRFAX WITH WITH 
HOTELS _ }j MARTINIQUE RUNNING PRIVATE 
é' TILDEN HALL WATER BATH 
Washington,DC. $2 $ 3 
‘ts OPERATED BY MADDUX, MARSHALL, MOSS & MALLORY me. ALP 




















WRITE FOR A FREF COPY OF our *100 PICTORIAL GUIDE MAP OF WASHINGTON 
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Alabama Morrison & Martin’s 
Queens Three-Banders 


We have increased our apiaries and queen- 


None Better mating capacity 200 per cent, so will be able 


to take care of queen orders promptly. We 
have been building up this strain for comb- 


honey production for the past (16) sixteen 

T -Banded 

hree an e years. With our methods of management we 
produce large crops of comb honey year after 


Queens Only year with very little swarming. This strain 


has been bred up for gentleness, prolificness, 


Shipment by ret mail honey-gathering qualities, and cap their honey 
4 white. 
Select Untested queens 75c each: Queens are now ready at the following prices: 
’ ’ 


Untested, one, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, 
10 for $7.00; 20 or more, 65c each. ¢10.00; one hundred, $75.00; tested, $1.59 


Select Tested queens, $1.25 each. each, in any number. Breeders, $5.00 each. 


Safe arrival and perfect satisfaction guaran 


. j teed. 
Pure mating, safe arrival, and en- “ 


tire satisfaction guaranteed. 


Morrison & Martin 
Hayneville Apiary Co. p.o. Box 65 | Mandale, Ohio 


W. E. Harrell, Prop. HAYNEVILLE, ALA. Telegraph Station, Cloverdale, Ohio. 








QUEENS--QUEENS--QUEENS 


SELECT THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


All orders filled by return mail. Our queens are bred from the best 
stock. Only select drones are allowed to fly. No disease. Apiaries un- 
der state inspection. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money will be refunded. 


70c each, $8.00 per dozen, $60.00 per 100. : 


We are prepared to ship 2000 queens per month. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


Middle Tennessee Apiaries - Spring Hill, Tennessee 
























































Leininger’s Strain of Italian Queens | 
The Old Reliable Northern-Bred Stock 


We have been queen-breeders for 50 years. In all this time we have tested nearly every 
strain of Italian bees in the U. S. A. By this careful selection and breeding we have suc- 
ceeded in producing a strain of bees that are gentle and great honey-gatherers. Queens 
from this superior strain for sale at the following prices: 


UNTESTED QUEENS—1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 12, $10.50. TESTED, $1.50 EACH. 
Safe delivery and satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


Fred Leininger & Son, Delphos, Ohio 
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GOLDEN QUEENS AND 
BANDED BEES FOR 1927 


Untested Queens ............. $1.00 each 
SY SEE i. cb ccasonassun 1.50 each 
: GD bec ensscadbens 1.50 per lb. 


Nucleus 1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected. Free from disease. 
J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 


CARNIOLANS 


very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are 
little inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foul brood, and are 
most excellent workers. They are won- 
derful workers on buckwheat. Beekeepers in 
the buckwheat regions would do well to use 
Carniolans. 

We have furnished Carniolans for several 
state experiment stations and state colleges. 
Last year we shipped successfully full colonies 
of Carniolan bees to the Department of Agri 
culture and Forestry, Tokyo, Japan, for breed 
ing purposes. This feat of successfully ship 
ping bees over 10,000 miles across the United 
States and the Pacific Ocean has never before 
been accomplished so far as known, by any 
breeder of bees, and certainly speaks well for 
the wonderful vitality of the Carniolan bee. 

Twenty years’ experience with Carniolans. 
We have breeders imported from Jan Strgar, 
the most extensive queen-breeder in Carniola, 
and M. Ambrozic, an extensive honey producer 
in Carniola. Queens reared in August during 
the buckwheat flow here are the very finest. 


are very gentle, 





ee Ce, GD. occu cue ee een ee $1.10 
Untested queens, six or more, each..... 1.00 
I, SE os oi a, «oa ere Gre ao he 2.00 
Line-bred breeding queen (1926) verre 10.00 


Albert G. Hann, Glen Gardner, N. J. 





BEE CULTURE 


HARRISON’ “a 
GOLDEN QUEENS 


PURE ITALIAN, STATE INSPECTED 
One, 75c; six, $4.25; dozen, $8.40. 
Trv them. You will be pleased. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

J. K. HARRISON, Honoraville, R. 1, Ala. 


Sunnyland Bees and 
Queens 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Light Three-Band Italians, Gentle and Very 
Profitable. 


Our queens are reared to give satisfaction. 
Repeating orders from old customers prove the 
fact. THE QUEEN IS THE HEART OF THE 
COLONY, and at the price we offer them, any 
beekeeper can afford them. We kill the culls 
and ship only the best. 

One Select Untested Queen, 60c; six, $3.40; 
dozen, $6.75; 25, $13.50; 50 to 100, 50c each. 
Tested, $1.25. 

Two-lb. combless package with queen, $3.25 
each. 

State inspected. Complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed on everything sold. 

Will exchange bees or queens for 22-inch 
band saw, planer for small shop work or bee 
supplies such as we are in need. 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama 


pes 


2 














10 or more, each 


ments. 











Knight’s Queens 


Line-Bred Three-Banded Leather-Colored Italians 


Bred for gentleness and good honey-gathering qualities for 21 years. 


PRICES 


1 Select (one grade) young laying queen 
5 Select (one grade) young laying queens 


All queens guaranteed mated pure and to give satisfaction. 
charge for clipping. No disease. Health certificate. Immediate ship- 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Alabama 


= 


No 
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A. I, ROOT’S STORY OF HIS OWN LIFE 
(Continued from page 539.) 
and alcohol, intended to bathe the pa- 
tient, been really used for some other 
purpose? 


In August, 1910, a couple of Cleveland 
boys who were in the habit of going from 
saloon to saloon, inflaming their minds 
with whiskey, started out on a career of 
crime. Their plan was to hold up any 
one passing by, and, if resistance was 
made, to begin shooting with revolvers. 
They held up a market gardener return- 
ing from selling his load of produce, and 
when he resisted they shot his wife dead 
and wounded his little girl. They burned 
up a barn of one man who ordered them 
off the premises. How was it possible for 
those two boys in their right minds to go 
ahead in that way and hope to escape? 
My answer is, they were not in their right 
mind. They were made crazy and kept 
crazy by getting drunk in the saloons 
scattered all along the car-line between 
Cleveland and Kamm’s Corners, where 
the murder occurred. Their unreasonable 
and preposterous anger was instigated by 
whiskey. It is a fair sample of a drunk- 
en man’s way of reasoning. When they 
saw what they had done, they both 
laughed—-another example of a drunken 
man’s lack of all sense. They were able 
to get whiskey day or night at any time, 
whenever they happened to call for it. 
The boys said by way of apology that 
they had been drinking all night and did 
not know what they were doing. 

The boys were candidates for the elec- 
trie chair; but why, I ask, were the sa- 
loons allowed to go on with this terrible 
business day and night? Were they not 
responsible? May God forgive us for 
letting these hotbeds of crime continue 
to grow and flourish so long right next 
door to honest and hard-working people. 
Great processions continually marched 
down to drunkards’ graves. This has been 
going on for ages past, and the responsi- 
bility rests on you and me for letting it 
continue. As the men in the ranks drop 
out, somebody must fill their places, and 
the saloonkeepers make it their business 
to fill up the vacancies with boys. Just 
think of taking some innocent boy, a 
boy for whom his mother has worked and 
prayed, and thrusting him among that 
crowd of degenerates! 


NEW ENGLAND 


Beekeepers will find a full line of supplies in 
stock here. Send in a list of your needs and 
let me quote you prices. Can save you time 
and money. If you have not received a catalog 
let me know. 


H. H. JEPSON 


2337 PARK ST. MEDFORD 55, MASS. 
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“COMIN’ AND GOIN’.” 
(Continued from page 545.) 
could get one of these big fish to bite 
when I go fishin’. But on top of these ’ere 
fish’s procrastination my good wife al- 
ways has to interrupt me right at the 
critical time. But it takes honey of both 
kinds, and fishin’ for business and for 
fun, to make life all it ought to be, any 
way. Goodbye until I get back home. 
JUST AGOIN’ JOE. 





7 Bright Three-Banded 


Italian Queens 


Gentle, giving satisfaction everywhere. Health 
certificate, prompt shipments. Mailed in 6-hole 
cages. Balance of season, one to 12, 70c each; 
12 to 100, 60c¢ each. 

TAYLOR APIARIES, Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 


| Requeen 


WITH JAY SMITH’S 


Queens 


We have hundreds of letters from cus 
tomers saying our queens are the best 
buy they ever made in the queen line. 
Many have purchased our queens every 
year since we went into the queen busi 
ness. One customer wanted queens in 
May before we had any for sale. He 
said, “I will wait till you have some, for, 
after trying many others, I have decided 
to get yours or go without.” Our book, 
“About Bees,” is free for the asking. 





Prices: 1 to 4 inelusive, $1.50 each; 5 
to 9 inelusive, $1.45 each; 10 to 24 in 
clusive, $1.40 each. Breeding queens, ser 
vice for the season guaranteed, $10.00 
each. 


JAY SMITH 


Route Three. Vincennes, Ind. 
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QUEEN TALKS 


By M. J. Deyell, cApiarist 


SEEING IS BELIEVING 
(TALK NO. 20.) 


C7 


On May 10 of this year the writer took charge of a neglected two-colony 
apiary. Fortunately, each colony had a full-depth super of honey left on from 
last fall. Both colonies were strong in bees. One had a vigorous young 
queen. The other had an old queen. By rights, the colony with the old 
queen should have been requeened at that time, or better still, last fall. 


The colony headed by the young queen continued to forge ahead, while 
the colony with the old queen slowed down in brood-rearing. Supers were 
given each colony, as needed. 


At present the colony with the young queen has four full-depth supers 
of honey in addition to the food-chamber, while the other colony has only 
two full-depth supers in addition to the food-chamber. 

Now, here is the point to the story: The old queen failed just at the 
critical time, and consequently her colony fell behind and stored consider- 
ably less honey than the colony with the young queen. Enough said. Have 
each colony headed by a young, prolific queen of a known honey-gathering 
strain of bees. 


Root Quality Italian Queens 


For over half a century, ever since the late A. I. Root purchased his 
first Italian queen from L. L. Langstroth, then living at Oxford, Ohio, we 
have spared no pains in producing a strain of three-banded Italian queens 
superior in honey-gathering qualities. Root “QUALITY” Queens will please 


DEPARTS 


ABZFR 


you. 
QUEEN PRICES: 

Quantity: 1 to 9. 10 to 49. 50 or over. 
ERC $1.25 each. $1.00 each. $0.85 each. 
ee 2.25 each. 2.00 each. 1.85 each. 
Select Tested .......... 5.00 each. 


Note: Our Untested Queens are young, fertile queens reared this sea 
son, that prove to be approximately 99 per cent purely mated. Our Tested 
Queens are older queens guaranteed purely mated. Our Select Tested Queens 
are choice tested queens that might be used as breeding queens, although 
they are not tested for breeding purposes. 


BPS DOERR TD FL RSE TSF 


OUR GUARANTEE ON QUEENS 


We guarantee safe arrival of queens sent in mailing cages to customers 
in United States and Canada, but not to island possessions or other foreign 
countries. We agree to refund the money or replace the queen if the one 
first sent arrives dead, provided the beekeeper receiving the dead or unfit 
queen notifies us and returns her at once and in her own shipping cage, prop 
erly marked with name and address of sender, No delay in returning fhe 
queen can be permitted. 


SS 


Fay, 


oF 4 \&7 Wey 


fs 
c 


The A. I. Root panied West Side Sta., Medina, Ohio 
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? 
Norman Bros.’ Queens 


Amber Honey || ® === 55¢ Each 


any number... .. 








(Extracted) Mr. Beekeeper, head your colonies with a 55c 
queen, not a cheap queen, but a queen of the 
In market for 100 000 pounds. best at a cheap price, and watch them build up 
: and prove to your satisfaction as good as any 
Send sample and delivered you have ever tried; if not, we will replace or 
: refund your money. 
price. 


1 2-lb. package, $3.50; 12 or more, $3.25 
each; 1 3-lb. package, $4. 50: 12 or more, $4.25. 
The Fred W Muth Co Select untested queens with each package. 
e ° Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed 


CINCINNATI, OHIO NORMAN BROS.’ APIARIES 
NAFTEL - - - ALABAMA 




















When you do your BANKING BY MAIL with this in- 


stitution, you need go no farther than the nearest mail 
box. Write us for particulars. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. ‘onto 








a Honey Wanted : 


EXTRACTED—Carload or less quantities. Send samples and ad- 
vise quantity you have and price. 

COMB—Carloads or crate lots. Must be section size 44/4 x 444, x 1%. 
Mention grade and quantity. 


We also need buckwheat extracted: 160-lb. kegs preferred. 


_ Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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“LOW ER PRI CES 








| 
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| 
\ 








5 10-FRAME HIVES 5 10-FRAME SUPERS 
Complete with bottom, improved For 4%x4%x1% _ sections, com 
cover, Hoffman frames, nails and plete with holders, separators, fol 

staples, K. D., lowers, springs, and nails, K. D., 
$11.00 $3.90 | 
SECTIONS, 2-beeway, 444x444x1%................. $10.10 per M. 
SECTIONS, Plain, 4x5 or 444x414x1\............... 10.00 per M. 
ALL FIRST QUALITY — — NO SECONDS 


BE SURE TO GET ALL OUR PRICES BEFORE BUYING 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., Dept. 10, Falconer, N. Y. 
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The kind -of cell Forehand’s queens are hatched from. 


Good Q-U-E-E-N cells can be built only in good colonies. 
Good Q-U-E-E-N-S can be hatched only from good C-E-L-L-S. 


Untested queens, 60c each up to 12; 12 to 25, 55¢ each; 25 up, 50¢ ea. 


N. Forehand, Gonzalez, Florida 














ITALIAN 


Queens of Quality by Return Mail 


PRICES: 1 to 10 10 to 1000 


Untested Queens $0.75 $0.60 
Tested Queens 1.25 1.00 





Satisfaction guaranteed 





Citronelle Apiaries 


Citronelle, Alabama 
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Red Stick Queens 


SELECT ONLY 


50c EACH 


1 OR 100. NO WAITING. 

They are as RED as ever and they 
STICK thousands of eggs where some 
queens let the bees stick honey. 

From Canada: ‘‘Put your queens in 


June 27th, on July 5th found each with 
five frames of brood and eggs. They are 
Red and Stick the eggs very fast. Find 
check enclosed for six more. 

From Louisiana: ‘‘The enclosed check 
for $5.50 is for 11 more queens. The 
queens that you sent me are doing nice- 


” 


ly—in fact, laying on almost naked 
sheets of foundation.’’ 

This is what they do in the far North 
and likewise in the far South. They 
will do the same for you wherever you 
live. 

We guarantee every queen to be a 
pure Italian, purely mated and laying, to 
reach you safely and give you 100 per 
cent satisfaction. Clipped free on re- 
quest. Health certificate with each ship 
ment. 


‘*When queens and bees are better than 
these, 

Red Sticks will lead and better the 
breed.’’ 


Red Stick Apiaries 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 





Our home-study method for 
ladies and men, taught by a 
retired manufacturer. Turn 
kitchen into candy shop— 
make money from first day. 
Many wealthy, started with 
aw. —j no capital. Start quick— 
grow fast. In the home-made candy business 
‘*the little fellow’’ has the ‘‘big fellow’’ at a 
disadvantage. We furnish tools. FREE BOOK 
explains. Capitol Candy School, Dept H2203, 
Washington, D. C. 


Pure Italian Queens 


Of tested quality, April to November 
delivery. Bees inspected. Select untested, 
$1.00; dozen, $9.00. 


Hunter & Reamy, Quitman, Ga. 





‘ 






»MARUGQ’S SPECIAL“ 


The Apiarist’s Friend. 

SCYTHES AND SICKLES, 
‘*Dangel’’ cutting edge, permit cutting of grass 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the 


GERMAN with 


colonies. Catalog on request. 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. 


LET US DO YOUR LABEL PRINTING. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
THE A. I, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


BEE CULTURE 
JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 536.) 
bloom the weevil was present in such 


large numbers that it stunted the bloom. 
* * + 


August, 1927 


Through a reorganization of the De-. 
partment of Agriculture of Rhode Island, 
the work of bee inspection is now placed 
under the Division of Entomology. While 
there are no funds directly available for 
inspection work this year, it is proposed 
to register all beekeepers in the state, de- 
termine the amount of disease present so 
far as possible, and formulate plans for 
a thorough system of inspection for the 
eradication of bee disease in the future. 
It is expected that funds for this work 
will be provided at the next meeting of 
the legislature. 

* * 7 

The California State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation has decided to hold its annual 
meeting at the time of the meeting of 
the American Honey Producers’ League 
to be held at San Francisco, January 25 
to 27, 1928. In view of the fact that th 
last meeting of the national organiza 
tion of beekeepers was held on the coast 
nearly twenty-five years ago, and that 
there has been increasing interest in the 
California state organization, those in 
charge of the program believe that the 
coming meeting at San Francisco may 
be the largest attended meeting of bee 
keepers that has ever been held in the 
United States. 

* * 

On learning that the state had eut down 
the appropritaion for bee inspection work 
in Michigan, a group of prominent Michi- 
gan beekeepers, together with Prof. R. 
H. Kelty, visited the governor to plead 
for an increase in the appropriation. Prof. 
Kelty acted as spokesman for the bee- 
keepers. The result was that, on the ad- 
vice of the governor, the appropriation 
was substantially increased over what it 
was before, so that it now amounts to 
$29,300. This permits the inspection de- 
partment of Michigan to continue the 

(Continued on page 553.) 


Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All queens reared from mothers select- 
ed for gentleness and wonderful honey- 
gathering qualities. An order placed with 
us will not disappoint you. Untested, 
$1.00; 25 or more, 90c; tested, $2.00. We 
can make prompt shipment. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOPKINS APIARIES 


WITHROW, MINNESOTA. 
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60c EACH 


Good Untested Queens, any number. 
Pure 3-band bees that get the honey. 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 


12 for $8.00; $60.00 per hundred. A number 


of fine breeding queens on hand at $5.00 each. 
No disease, safe arrival, satisfaction. 


W. H. LAWS, BOX 505, WHARTON, TEXAS. 


Untested 5 0c ea. 


Queens 


IN LOTS OF TEN OR MORE. 
SMALLER LOTS, 60c EACH. 


Original J. P. H. SHAW & CO. strain 
of three-banded Italian Queens reared 
and mailed direct to customers from the 
the original Shaw yards located near Lor 
eauville, La. Office work done at North- 
star, Michigan, where all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Address TOWNSEND & CAMOS, 
NORTHSTAR, MICHIGAN. 
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NEW CATALOG READY 


BEEKEEPER’ SUPPLIES 
Root’s Goods of High Quality 
Three-ply foundation, standard 

stock of supplies kept on hand for 
prompt shipment. Send us your 
inquiries and orders early for quick 
action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 


Montgomery County. High Hill, Missouri. 


QUEENS 


50c Each 


FOR ONE OR 100. 


Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 


Lake Shores Apiaries 


COVINGTON - LOUISIANA 
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TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 583.) 
spring when large amounts of honey are 
needed for brood-rearing. 
Marketing Surplus Honey 

While many beginners are not greatly 
concerned about the financial returns 
from their colonies, and may prefer to 
consume or give away the surplus honey 
they have produced, many will want to 
sell any they do not care to consume at 
home. As a rule, those having only a 
few colonies ean sell all of the surplus 
honey they produce in their own neigh 
borhood by letting it be known that 
they have new honey for sale. 

There is something about honey fresh 
from the hive that makes a strong ap 
peal to those who are fond of honey. The 
beginner will do well, therefore, to offer 
his surplus honey for sale immediately 
after taking it from the hives, featuring 
the fact that it is new honey. In selling 
a few pounds at a time to neighbors, re 
tail prices should be charged. On our 
market page will be found the retail 


prices prevailing in different parts of 
the country. However, many who have 
only a few colonies and who are careful 


as to the quality of the honey they offer 
are able to secure fancy prices—some 
times even double the retail prices pre- 
vailing in the locality. Many beekeep- 
ers have thus built up a local demand 
for more honey than they ean produce, 
and find it necessary to purchase honey 
from others to supply their customers. If 
the amount of surplus honey is consider- 
able, a roadside stand may be estab- 
lished to dispose of it, or it may be put 
up in an attractive manner and sold to 
grocers. 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 552. 
area clean-up work by which it is hoped 
that American foul brood will be practic 


ally wiped out of the state. 
* * * 


Dr. S. B. Fracker, who has so ably con- 
ducted the bee inspection work in Wis 
consin since 1918, has resigned his posi 
tion as State Entomologist of Wisconsin 
to accept a position in the Plant Quaran 
tine work in the United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture. He has already 
left for Washington, D. C., where he will 
be located in the future. The outstand- 
ing feature of Dr. Fracker’s work in dis- 
ease control in Wisconsin is the area 
clean-up plan which he inaugurated there 
some years ago and which has resulted in 
the eradication of American foul brood 
from large areas in that state. This work 
which Dr. Fracker has so ably organize:l 
will no doubt be continued. Several other 
states have followed the lead of Wiscon 
sin in the area clean-up plan. 
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27 RAILROADS OUT OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


—FOR— 
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Bee Suppues 


WE KEEP A COMPLETE 
STOCK 


BUCKEYE HIVES 
STANDARD HIVES 
ROOT SECTIONS 


AIRCO FOUNDATION 
Three-ply 
Single-ply 

SMOKERS 

VEILS 


EXTRACTORS 
Multiple-Reversing 
Buckeye 
Simplicity 

BOOKS 
ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture 
Starting Right with Bees 


BEES, QUEENS 
HONEY CONTAINERS, ETC. 


—_—_— 


Write for our 1927 Catalog 


—__—. 


Send your orders to 


A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. HURON STREET 
We can serve you well 








BEE CULTURE 


Honey 
Containers 


5-lb. frietion-top pails, case of 12. .$1.10 
5-lb. friction-top pails, carton of 50. 3.50 
10-lb. friction-top pails, case of 6... .90 
10-lb. frietion-top pails, carton of 50 5.00 
214-lb. friction-top cans, carton of 100 4.00 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1 20 
60-lb. square cans, per case of 1 can .75 
60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each.... .40 
24-oz. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 
16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 
6%4-0z. tin-top tumblers, case of 48 1.50 
All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 


August, 1927 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 


Write for our catalog and prices on our 
comb-honey shipping cases. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 


American 


Foul Brood 


USE ALCOHOL. 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


Ask your dealer, or write to (| 


J. C. Hutzelman 
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| HONEY CONTAINERS .--- 

: ee i ng noc wcccecagnens¢conseesacvons $1.25 
| 21/-Ib. cans, per carton of 100................. cece eee eee 4.00 
i Gb. pails, per case of 12............ 0... sce e cee eeeee ences 1.10 
| 5-lb. pails, per carton of 50.............0.. cece cece ee eee eees 3.50 
| 5-Ib. EN, «coe acivadednbltnceecbees dueewas 6.75 
ee a es ieweese en etecenevnoons a 
h| 10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50................. ccc cece eee eee: 5.00 
i i iccveccwncsheeseeeeteeees .70 
i ee GI, OP Oh WD, gc nnn cccscssecscecvesenssss 1.20 
4 GLASS JARS (Round or Fluted) 

Ba. 5 * 4 |. Serr $1.05 
H Gy Te GN TE nnn onc i ccc caescecscvssesseens 1.35 
Ge, GU, Oe GD OE Fikes cs cosececccccecesesccseseren 95 


WOOD SHIPPING CASES.--- 


To hold 24 sections, 4144x414,x174” with 2” glass, and corrugated pads, 
10, $3.90; 50, $17.50. 


SECTIONS, PER 1000--- 


Se SR. Ba nnn dskwonawwietcs $9.75 No. 2, $8.00 
es Sf ee 9.00 No. 2, 7.25 
All prices F. 0. B. Reedsville, Wis. 


| A. H. Rusch & Son Co. - - ~~ Reedsville, Wisconsin 






































Glass and Tin Honey Containers 


2'/%-pound cans in cartons RT oo toca ee acu enkaeaeall $4.00 carton 

UR OR 8 re eee rere ee re ree 3.50 carton 

ee ee ee I Oe Ge ci incnsiventgaesekndan ene nan 5.00 carton 
60-pound tins, NEW, 2 tims per Case... . 0... 2. cece cece cceenees 1.00 case 
G-Gee GG, Were © Ge OT GOED. ..w sc screesccewesssccvecinss .35 case 


160-lb. Kegs (the ideal container for both buckwheat and clover honey) $1.20 ea. 


Glass Jars with Gold-Lacquered Caps 


B6-en.. Romer eapeeile,. S Gee, DOE GRR. ook cd ccecccweccscces $1.20 carton 
SID. OF GUAEE CRPRGIET, 1 GOR. DOR GREGOR. 6 ic cece cccccccccseess .90 carton 
Special Hazel-Atlas Tall Jars 
8-os. honey capacity, 2 dozen per CATtON........ cece ec cnccccees $1.05 carton 
16-0z. honey capacity, 2 dosem per CartoM......... cece cece cccsees 1.35 carton 
2-lb. honey capacity, 1 dozen per carton... ......... ccc eee ccees .95 carton 


BEE SUPPLIES 


AT SPECIAL PRICES. SEND FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


HONEY 


ALL GRADES—ANY QUANTITY 


Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 
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$1.00 and 34> $1.50 


aenten” S IMPROVED = or 
UPREME QUALIT 


Three-banded Italian Queens. 
So many beekeepers lose good queens in in- 
troducing them. After several years of using 
push-in-the-comb cages, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced the push-in-the-comb cage is the only 
eage to use for safe introduction of queens. 
For that reason I have invented a push-in-the- 
comb cage, one that will go through the mail 
with candy, bees and queen already in the 
push-in-the-comb cage. No extra work to in- 
troduce queens in my new cage. The kind of 


letters I receive daily: 
‘*Duanesburg, N. Y. 
‘“H. N. Major, South Wales, N. Y. 

‘Dear Sir—The queens arrived in fine shape 
and are dandies; this is the third season I 
have ordered queens from you. I find that 
your bees are hustlers, gentle, evenly marked 
and, the best of all, they winter well in this 
cold climate. In the last eight years I have 
had queens from over a dozen queen-breeders, 
and | consider yours the best. I wish I had 
my 275 colonies all headed with your queens. 
Respectfully yours, Seward Van Auken.’’ 


I guarantee pure mating, safe arrival, free 
from disease. Ali orders greatly appreciated 
and acknowledged the same day as received. 


Order now to avoid delay. 


Select uatested queen in my push-in-the- 
comb cage. $1.50 each. Select untested in 
small mailing cage, as we always used, $1.00 


each. 


H. N. MAJOR, SOUTH WALES, N. Y. 
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Mott’s Northern Bred 
Italian Queens 


All selected queens. Guarantee all to be pure 
mated, or replace free. No disease. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Select untested till June 1, 
$1.25 each; $1.00 each thereafter. Select test- 
ed, $2.00, virgins, 50c. Satisfied customers for 
22 years. Michigan bound on the north and 
east by Ontario, Canada. List free. 

E. E. MOTT & SON - GLENWOOD, MICH. 


Queens, Yes---55c by Return 
Mail---Any Number 


Young laying A-No. 1 Italian queens 
for August and September delivery. 
Queens will be reared from a natural hon- 
ey flow from Mexican clover. It doesn’t 
cost anything but labor. That is why |] 
ean offer them so cheap. Queens reared 
from a natural honey flow are superior to 
those reared under artificial sugar flow. 
All queens large in size, hatched from 
good healthy cells. Satisfaction guaran 
teed in U. S. A. and Canada. 


N. Norman, Apiarist, Ramer, Ala. 








E. A. SIMMONS - - - - 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
ONLY ONE GRADE—SELECT 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Untested, 1, 80 cents; 6, $4.50; 12, $8.00. 


GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 








COWARDS METAL 
: ROOFING 


Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 
saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
"Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm —— am etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economic 
BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 

We own our ownsheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 

nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Write today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 

SAMPLES & < 

Roofing Book 


lasting {= yy Ask for 
too fing Book No. 188 or for 


Gorane Book. 
THE! EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
3 Butler St., 
me we A Ohio 











Queens---Golden Queens 


I am offering queens that are raised with 
greatest care and according to best methods 
known. Not one complaint from my many cus- 
tomers living in 33 states. They should please 
you. 

Single queens, $1.00; 
larger lots, 75c each. 

M. STEVENSON, WESTWEGO, LA. 


Queens 


from Hollopeter’s strain of hardy honey- 
gathering Italians are growing in popu- 
larity each year. Choice untested queens 
from this strain: 1, $1.00; 5, $4.50; 10, 
$8.50; 20, $16.00. Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. 


J. B. Hollopeter 


ROCKTON, PENNA. 


10, $9.00; 25, $20.00; 
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TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


) 
FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60-lb. H -G d 
cans. None finer. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 1 ra e 
FOR SALE—Two-frame Root extractor, good 

Me ee ee ee ee Three-Banded 
Orrville, Ohio. ty - 

FOR SALE—Strictly fancy white clover ] 

’ comb honey, clean white sections. Clay & Bair, 
St: Hudson, Indiana. ~ : 
‘or BEESWAX WANTED—Will accept ship- 
nd ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co., 


| Sec ueens 
f FOR SALE—800 hives of bees in good pack- 


age location; also large queen-rearing outfit 

















and small hive factory and everything needed From Alabama’s Finest Honey 
to operate the business. Guaranteed no disease Pp od : S : 

l and price right. Citronelle Apiaries, Citronelle. r ucing, train 
Ala. 





OFFERING finest quality of clover extracted 
honey in 60’s, at wholesale price to beekeepers | 
ns and others needing honey to supply their cus- | C eac 
y. tomers. Ask for our jobbing price in carload 
n- lots. Say how much you are in need of and I] 


will be pleased to quote you a very liberal 
price. Howard Townsend, Northstar, Michigan. 


~—_ ‘| 10 or more, 50c each 


a Queens | =" 
; BRIGHT ITALIANS Jno. Hogs 


_Untested, $1.00 each. Tested, $1.50 each. 
Six untested, $5.00. Dozen, $10.00. Bees in. | Ramer, Alabama 


' spected. Free from disease. 


Cc. W. WARD, Rt. 1, LEROY, KANSAS. 























BERRY’S RELIABLE 


Queens THREE-BANDED QUEENS AT Queens 


SPECIAL JULY PRICES 


- Thirty-two years of select breeding, not all of the time in a commercial way, 
but as large honey producers, therefore breeding for our own use, gives us a 
is pure three-banded strain of Italian bees unexcelled for gentleness, disease-re- 
| sisting qualities and honey production. Our breeding queens are selected from 
th over two thousand honey-gathering colonies owned and controlled by us in the 
“ North and South. Special attention is given at all times to honey production, 
se non-swarming qualities, hardiness, and disease resistance. We have large apiary 
interests in Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Manitoba, Canada. We know from test 

that we have what the honey producer demands. 


AUGUST PRICES——— 
Untested select queens: 60c each; 
25 to 50, 55c each; 100, only $50 


All queens are guaranteed to be purely mated and to give entire satisfac- 
tion. We also guarantee safe arrival, and, when desired, clip wings free of . 
charge. Special circular on request. 


M. C. Berry & Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Queens P. O. Box 697 Queens 
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Tell the Public About 
Your Honey 





The most complete line of honey selling helps. 


HONEY CARTONS 


Plain and window cartons. 


CONTAINERS 
Plain and lithographed honey containers. Root’s 
Red Lithographed Cans are attractive and get | 
attention. 


LABELS 
Thirty-five different designs. Big selling helps. | 
Inexpensive. See special colored advertisement 
in this issue. 





Window Carton. 








—3 BOOKLETS 
‘Honey as a Food’’ contains 
valuable statements from noted 
authorities. 


HONEY COOK BOOKS 
LEAFLETS 

Five different folders in colors, 

contain honey facts and recipes. 
NEWSPAPER ADS 

24 different designs. Can be used 
Counter Display Case. for a great many seasons. 




















SIGNS 
Heavy ‘‘Duck- 
ine’? outdoor 
signs, $1.00. Also 
metal signs. 
SHIPPING 
CASES 
COUNTER DIS- 
PLAY CASES, 
ETC. 
Write for Honey 
Container Circular 





**Duckine’’ Honey Sign, 24 x 42 inches. 


The A. I. Root Company, Medina, Ohio 
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Quality Honey Containers 


Through our combined buying facilities we are offering the bee- 
keeper containers at a very reasonable price. Our tin and glass 
honey containers are guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. 


FRICTION-TOP CANS AND PAILS 


21/-pound Cans, 100 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... $4.20 per carton 
5-pound Pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... 3.30 per carton 
10-pound pails, 50 in dust-proof fibre cartons..... 4.90 per carton 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; St. 
Louis, Missouri; or Chicago, Illinois. 


SIXTY-POUND OR FIVE-GALLON CANS 


‘*Canco Cans,’’ 107-pound prime plate, spot-welded handles, 13/,” 
cork-lined screw cap, in an extra strong wooden case which insures 
safe delivery of your honey to your customer. 


Oy Oe ee MI ogc ccccccceiadeccn $1.15 per case of two cans 
10 to 49 cases inclusive.................. 1.10 per case of two cans 
ff gf - Breer rrr errr 1.00 per case of two cans 


Shipments from Omaha, Nebraska, or Chicago, Illinois. 


‘‘DIAMOND I’’ GLASS HONEY JARS 


8-oz. jar, 24 in reshipping carton..... $1.00 per case; $5.80 per gross 
16-oz. jar, 24 in reshipping carton..... 1.25 per case; 7.25 per gross 
32-oz. jar, 12 in reshipping carton..... .95 per case; 10.75 per gross 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri; Omaha, Nebraska; or Al- 
ton, Illinois. 


WOOD COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES 


1 to 9 inclusive, 24 sections, 2” glass.................... $0.35 each 
10 to 49 inclusive, 24 sections, 2” glass................... .32 each 
60 or more, 24 sections, 2° gings................ cc cece. .30 each 

All necessary corrugated paper, drip paper and nails included. 
Shipments from Higginsville, Missouri. 
Write for our new free container price list and Bee Supply Catalog. 


— SEND YOUR ORDERS TO—— 


Leahy Mig. Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
W. R. Perry Company, Omaha, Neb. 


LEAHY’S STANDARD BEE SUPPLIES 
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Summer Prices on 
Honey Containers 


Please note that we can supply pails either f. 0. b. Lansing or f. o. b. 
Chicago, and five-gallon cans either f. o. b. Lansing, Detroit, or Chi- 
eago. A longer time for delivery is required from Chicago. 


214-LB. FRICTION-TOP CANS 5-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS 


F.O.B. F.O.B. F.O.B. F.O.B. 
Lansing. Chicago. Lansing. Chicago. 
rere $1.25 SS eee $1.90 
ee 2.25 | err 3.50 
ee 4.10 ee ee 6.90 
Pee 8.00 $7.60 200 pails ........ 13.60 $12.45 
500 cans .........19.50 18.00 500 pails ........ 33.00 29.75 
1000 cans ......... 38.00 35.50 1000 pails ........ 64.50 57.75 
10-LB. FRICTION-TOP PAILS ‘‘A’’ GRADE TIN PASTE 
F.O.B. F.O.B. “A” grade tin paste for labels, per 
. Lansing. Chicago. pint, 25¢; per quart, 45c; per gal., $1.50. 
ED se aneead $2.75 HONEY LABELS 
SPE sannvcen 4.90 Fine Honey and a Handsome Label 
: make combination that the average 
100 pails ........ 9.75 ema ony ean not resist. You tr 
eee 18.50 $17.50 the honey; let us produce the label for 
500 pails ........ 46.00 4250 you. Then display your goods and see 
. how quickly your honey moves. Send 
See ED 6 cccokws 91.50 83.75 for Honey Label Catalog. 


FIVE-GALLON CANS 
in re-shipping cases, of two cans to case. 


Rd an Cans in bulk, 5-gallon size. 

1 ease... .$1.20 Lansing. Detroit or Chicago. 
10 eases. ..11.50 SOO ccs $0.45 
25 eases. . .27.00 $24.00 10 cans .... 4.20 

50 eases. ..52.50 47.00 24 cans .... 9.50 $8.75 

100 eases. . 103.00 93.00 50 cans ....18.50 17.50 

TALL CLEAR GLASSWARE 
Ship. wt. Per case. 10 cases. 25 cases. 50 cases. 


8-oz. round jars, 24 to ease..121lbs. $1.00 $9.25 $22.25 $43.00 
16-0z. round jars, 24 to case. 19 lbs. 1.25 11.75 28.50 54.00 
32-0z. round jars, 12 to case. 15 lbs. 95 8.80 21.00 39.00 
614-0z. tumbler, white, 48 to 

Se saxenacaanecsaaweae 20 lbs. 1.35 12.50 31.00 60.00 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 
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Our Guarantee and Advertisin3 
Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we make the 
following guarantee of our advertising, together with a statement of the conditions 
we must exact both from our advertisers and from our subseribers who may patron- 


ize such advertisers: 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned). We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad- 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise- 
ment that may be printed in our columns. 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise- 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
complaint; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
and the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exclude the advertiser from our col- 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
law, if necessary) to compel him to make res 
titution or to secure his proper punishment. 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle- 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi- 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper—wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves would 
take in making a deal for queens or bees and 
trusting our ‘‘cash in advance’’ to those only 
we know by experience have an established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
right and propriety of the honest business-like, 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad- 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor- 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
can secure orders on cash-in-advance terms. 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk—not 
ours). We will not guarantee the purity of any 
seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur- 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves; 
but any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref- 
erences in advance, and our readers may con- 
sider this fact in their favor. We will not guar- 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
our columns. We will not guarantee temporary 
advertisers for ‘‘help wanted,’’ ‘‘position 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans- 
actions the terms of bargain and payment are 
special and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer’s financial responsibility nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for. We ad- 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on ©. O. D. terms. Likewise, we do not guar- 


antee the reliability of honey sellers, although 
we require strict references from them 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar- 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men- 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re- 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of the 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 
after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; such complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com- 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased before payment for it, 
must be demanded and made in all cases where- 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat- 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase. 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them- 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale. 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and refund, pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract. 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat- 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsements of a local 
banker, postmaster and official, or three other 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad- 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references, 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queens 
and Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeping and apiary condition; and, if new 
in the business of selling queens and bees, 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep- 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur- 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep- 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor- 
respondence and in the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies. 


WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH: By 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of two purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it; to be relieved of the 
burden thrown upon us in the past by the un- 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. I, Root Co., Publishers. 
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Superior Italian 
Queens 


~ 


90 CENTS EACH 


ANY NUMBER 


IF THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY, 
WE WILL BUY THEM BACK. 


NOW IS YOUR CHANCE TO HAVE NOTHING BUT 
GOOD YOUNG QUEENS IN YOUR COLO- 
NIES NEXT SPRING 


eel eel Belt Bed Bel Beall Beall Beall Beall Beall Beall Beall Baal Beall Gaal Gael Bal 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Mississippi 


250 Queens Per Day 


oe Oe Be Be Be ee ee ee 


Telegraph Office, Mayhew, Mississippi 


ae ae Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Re EE Oe Ee eB 
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el Baal Beal Beal Bool Beall Bow 
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Half Found 
ne Poun our honey. Wo : that 
one poe a cnt es ode linge he 
Qs the Se fili in Ci 
yaduation and Fultern and strength tw 
Cua oes 
rial will convince you 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS S COMPANY 
General Offices ~ A. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN &HAUCK M.H.HUNT &SON 
OZONE ry N.Y THEA. 3. -ROOT COMPANY of LANSING, MICH., 


A.G.WOODMAN,CO, Saw Awrom, Texas-Sifaut,/ Minn. AW.YATES 
Granob Rarios, Micu. SYRACUSE, NY __ . MARTFORD, CONN, 








F.COOMBS & SON, Bea7ri£BORO, V7.,, 


=I NEY TARS* 
A\ ww AL sell rhoney 
I 4pzes phys af Clear G lass 
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Brilliant in red, green and gold —Canco 
pails help your new and repeat business. 
Three sizes — 24 Ib. cans, 5 and 10 Ib. 


pails. 





=| 





Canco honey pails are 
distributed by 


Colorado Honey Producers 
Association, Denver, Colo. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 
Fargo Seed House, Fargo, N. D. 


G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis. 

10 Tivoli Street, Albany, N.Y. 

1304 Main Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

1921 East 4th Street, Sioux City, lowa 

318 E. Broad Street, Texarkana, Ark. 

W. R. Perry Company 
Omaha, Nebraska 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, 
Mont. 


Standard Lumber Co., Winona, 


Minn. 


Canadian Canco honey packages are 
available f. o. b. Winnipeg and Bran- 
doa, Man. For details write to our 
Hamilton office. 
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Good Honey 


deserves a 
Good Container 


OU do everything in your 

power to help your bees pro- 
duce good honey — because you 
want to sell more. 


That is the one way to get good 
honey, but “good honey” is only 
the first step toward sales. After 
your bees have finished their job, 
yours is just beginning. Give your 
honey a chance to be seen. Even 
the best honey needs to be dis- 
played in order to be sold. 


Canco decorated pails catch the 
eye. Your name makes an impres- 
sion on the purchaser and this 
means repeat sales. Consult the 
nearest Canco office or one of the 
distributors listed for facts and 
figures about Canco honey pails. 


American Can Com 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - 


BLACK IRON GALVANIZED Mmpal ny 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 





New York 
San Francisco 











Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 
Hamilton, Ont. 





